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lawful passes belief. On both sides things have been done 
which, it is to be hoped, will be made impossible in the 
future. It has always been the case that on the side of 
the oppressor there was power. This power, unlawfully 
used, in time provokes the violence of the mob. 


st 


THE Congress at The Hague is a larger body than its 
predecessor, and may or may not therefore be more 
influential. If rumors may be trusted, war talk at The 
Hague, more than thoughts about peace, has engaged 
the attention of the members. ‘That, however, was to 
be expected, and may make the need of some peaceful 
agreement more evident and pressing than it was before. 
With the representatives of forty-five nations in attend- 
ance, many minor questions are certain to distract the 
attention of the delegates from the few great problems 
which they must consider before they part. It is certain 
that the limitation of armaments will not be agreed upon, 
and disarmament is, for the present, out of the question. 
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THE convention of the Universalist Young People’s 
Christian Union, held last week, was a great success. It 
was held in Boston, had the advantage of the best Boston 
weather, and was made the occasion both of edification 
and of social pleasure. 
of welcome were Lieut. Gov. Draper and Dr. S. A. Eliot. 
The Union has evidently caught the attention of the 
young people and given them something to do and some- 
thing to think about which will be of value both to them- 
selves and to the churches with which they are connected. 
Why would it not be well for our Y. P. R. U. to hold its 
meetings in a similar way instead of being a side attrac- 
tion when other large meetings are in progress? A 
convention held in this way stands out by itself and 
attracts more attention in the churches than many 
meetings casually held under the auspices of the National 
Conference or the Unitarian Association. 


J 
ONE of the good things which we have lost was the 


Visitation Day at the Harvard Divinity School. A 
public meeting was held, commonly in the Unitarian 


church in Harvard Square, and all the members of the - 


graduating class, each in turn, spoke his part. Com- 
mittees from churches were often in attendance to esti- 
mate the relative merits of the new candidates and give 
them invitations to preach. A meeting was also held, 
which included all the ministers of the neighborhood, 
whether they were alumni of the school or not. Com- 
monly, those who were settled in the neighborhood and 
attended the meetings were made honorary members. 
At the expense of the university a dinner was served in 
Harvard Hall, where good cheer and cold plum pudding 
abounded. 
& 


Just what will be the status of women’s rights at the 
end of the twentieth century no one is wise enough to 
predict. But it is safe to say and to act upon the suppo- 
sition that the changes so rapidly made in the last half 
century will be succeeded by other changes which will 
result in permanent readjustments. Men and women 
are being tested in common employments on a large scale 
and in many ways. Gradually the things that women 
can do as well or better than men will come into view, 
and the things that men can do better than women will 
also appear. One result, we think, will be a great in- 
crease of the work committed to women as administra- 
tors, as civic housekeepers and executive officers. They 
have made a secure place for themselves as book-keepers, 
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and in many other ways are doing with success work 5 
once done only by men. Whatever in this way they 
win by open demonstration of ability they will keep. 


s 


Tue King of Siam is visiting England. His son, who 
is acting as regent in his father’s absence, was educated 
in England, and five of the king’s sons, who are being 
educated there, met him on his arrival. Oriental po- 
tentates with their many wives and children are received 
by Western officials who turn their blind eyes to the pe- 
culiar institutions of the East. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they remember that the marriage customs which are 
legalized in the East were the illegal and unrecognized 
practices of European sovereigns not a hundred years 
ago. More than one noble family has its shield crossed — 
with a bar sinister, and the wonder of it is that most of 
them are proud of the distinction. Royal blood seems 
not to be accounted dear at any price. 


The Church. 


Some time during the year 1906 we had a good-natured 
controversy with a Congregational minister living in 
the Middle West, who had come to the conclusion that — 
the church was a failure. This began with the following 
lekcer 

“T have clipped an editorial item from the Register 
of June 7, containing these words, ‘There is no form of 
human action organized for the betterment of the world 
that did not originate in the Church,’ and I herewith 
enclose it, to call your attention to the humiliating error 
of your press-room foreman or ‘make-up’ man, in plac- 
ing this item among editorials on the front page, instead 
of in the column of the last page headed ‘Pleasantries.’’’ 

To this we made the following reply -—— 

‘You needn’t have sent the clipping to refresh my 
memory; for the statement was not only deliberately 
made, but I challenge you to show an error in it by nam- 
ing one form of beneficent human activity which did 
not begin in a religious institution. Now, put on your 
thinking cap, don’t hurry, spend a week over it. When 
you have found an important exception, think again. 
Take all the great devices of thought and action, 
science, philosophy, art, literature, government, benevo- 
lent activities of every kind, and anything else you can 
think of. Then give me one clear, good statement, and, 
if sound, I shall gladly acknowledge my error and con- 
fess my folly.” 

In due course of time we received an acknowledgment 
of his error, and the correctness of our statement. He 
explained that his attention had been too much taken 
by the defects and errors of the churches, and their 
failure to live up to the principles they professed and 
proclaimed. 

To this, of course, we replied that we agreed in all that 
he had to say about ‘‘the abuse of power in the Catholic 
Church, and not a few Protestant: churches.’ We also 
said, ‘‘We often forget that the Church produces the 
very heretics it burns, and that without the church they 
never would have been ready for a martyr’s crown.” 
The argument that convinced our friend is based on 
the statement that all institutions which relate to human 
welfare and progress. have begun in religion, in the temple, 
and the Church, have in due time become independent 
of the Church, and then have set up for themselves. The 
fact that any kind of philanthropy is carried on without 
sectarian connections and without visible relation to 
the Church proves nothing against the soundness of the 
Church, and its value as a factor in human activity. 
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It has been the chief glory of the Unitarian Church 
that in its early days it founded and promoted every 
unsectarian benevolent activity in New England; that 
is to say, to speak in paradox, it had nothing to do with 
_the founding of these institutions, but they were founded 
by its members in the spirit of unsectarian independence. 
They were founded also by them as a protest against 
sectarian activities and exclusiveness. Hospitals of all 
kinds for the insane, the infirm, the sick, the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, were undertaken without a sectarian 
label and independent of the Church. But not one of 
them would have been founded in this way if the Church 
had not given the men and women who wrought in them 
their lesson and their instruction, and they were founded 
by Unitarians to carry out the principles of their religion. 

It is the glory of our time that unsectarian humani- 

tarian institutions are multiplying and flourishing. But 
it will go hard with any sceptic to find one of them which 
has not for its inspiration the life and thought of some 
man or woman who has been trained in the Hebrew 
Church, the Catholic Church, or some Protestant church, 
and is now carrying into effect the principles which have 
shaped his own life and thought and purpose. 
_ Some of these men and women are forgetful and un- 
grateful. They sometimes become self-sufficient, and 
ignore their obligations to the past, and to those who 
have suffered and toiled to make possible that which 
they now achieve. It still remains true that the coign 
of vantage for any heroic lover of his kind is, in this 
country, the Christian pulpit. This will give him stand- 
ing, support, and a constituency with which he can plan 
and work for good things which lie entirely outside the 
boundaries of any church or denomination. They who 
most vigorously criticise the Church in this respect are 
themselves the conspicuous examples of the statement 
we make. No gcod work of any kind illustrates this 
statement better than that of the Arbitration Conference 
at Lake Mohonk. Promoted by no church, sustained 
by no denomination, under the banner of no creed, it 
stands outside of all ecclesiastical organization, but in- 
cludes in the wide sweep of its fellowship, Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, taking from each their 
best, and uniting them in one hnmanitarian appeal, 
which is really the voice of the Church speaking as a 
unit. 


Pseudo Patriotism. 


There are several kinds of so-called patriotism that are 
not the real thing, but go by the name. ‘There is the 
optimistic, the pessimistic, the let-alone patriot who thinks 
it wicked to lay a profane hand on things as they are, he 
who would make all possible gains out of his professed 
devotion to his country, he whose love will not bear the 
smallest pressure hurting sensitive corns. Many forms 
of greed and avarice go by the sacred name. The most 
corrupt pot-house politician can find arguments in his 
fervid oratory to prove the spotless beauty of his pa- 
triotism. 

Legislators not infrequently see the good of their coun- 
try through the lens of personal advantage. Many 
“axes are ground on the whetstone of pretended devotion 
to country. How we long, as our great national celebra- 
tion approaches, to have all this pseudo patriotism swept 
away into the abyss, and the genuine article, so often 
laughed at with bitter irony as something impossible and 
out of date, appear again like a beautiful star upon the 
horizon! 

- How we long to see the age of honesty and something 
like unselfish love of country return! It were a great 
blessing could we celebrate a Fourth of July with a sense 
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of renewed ‘love and pride in a great nation, pulsing in 
all parts with vital energy and mighty capacity for good. 
Could we feel that its watch-word is truth and righteous- 
ness, would it not be like the ushering in of the millenium ? 
It is customary on the celebrations of the national festival 
to draw on the story of the fathers, their services, their 
suffering, and triumphs. It is sad to think that we have . 
fallen from the high ideals they set us, have so often left 
the path they pointed for our feet. 

They were human like the people of our day, but they 
had ideals and beliefs. Love and pride entered into their 
conceptions of their country, her future and destiny. 


War might devastate her, but they could not imagine that 


her moral fibre could be eaten away by rats. There wasa 
sentiment impersonal, unselfish, touched with a sense 
of devotion and willingness to serve. These feelings un- 
doubtedly exist in many minds to-day. But the exploita- 
tion of the country in a thousand different ways for per- 
sonal gain has, no doubt, tended to destroy the idealism 
of pure sentiment and noble aspiration that loves the land 
as a great and noble entity. The nature so magnificently 
endowed by heaven, so filled with the perfection of beauty 
in stream and lake and mountain, in seaboard and 
glorious forest, the country for its natural advantages, 
its institutions, its privileges, the free gifts it bestows with 
lavish hand,—out of all these and many more is created 
that vision, that great presence and conception that we 
name our native land. How beautiful and good if the 
conception remains pure and spotless in the heart! 

To arouse pure patriotism again from the slough of 
prosperity and overabundance that are in danger of 
drowning the nobler sentiments were indeed a grand 
task. It would do more toward sweeping away grafters 
and public thieves than legislative enactments or the de- 
crees of courts. The initial stages of a State’s establish- 
ment and growth awake an enthusiasm and devotion that 
pale with fulfilment. When the great promise of the 
country arrives, it is inevitably less stimulating than the 
mighty picture in the clouds :— 


“The vision of the world, and all the wonder that’s to be.’’ 


We have arrived at a degree of expansion and prosperity 
our fathers who laid the beams and rafters of the State 
never could have imagined. We have become a great 
world power, honored, feared, courted, at the four corners 
of the planet, whereas they placed our safety and success 
in isolation. But has love of this mighty nation in- 
creased in proportion to its growth? The immigrant of 
last year stands in wonder before the America of his 
dreams, realized. He may even after a few moons talk 
of his forefathers, who fought and bled to win the land, 
and his children will believe, perhaps, that their ancestors 
came over in the Mayflower; but the native Americans, 
descendants of those heroes, are often too blasé to seek 
to imitate their virtues. Should a war break out or any 
great act of aggression or wrong strike the vitals of the 
country, the latent patriotism would flame throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The spirit that has 
supinely allowed ‘‘graft”’ speculation, public robbery, and 
the piled sins of governmental corruption would instantly 
come to life, and genuine, passionate tones for the return 
of the virtues would be heard on many platforms. Itisa 
pity they cannot be heard more impressively in times of 
peace. 

Our ordinary Fourth of July has now little or nothing 
historic about it. The glorious day of ’76 seems less and 
less revived in the remembrance of men. The children 
in the schools get some instruction, but the elders more 
and more neglect its memory. Yet it will ever stand as 
first of all the events that have moulded our history with 
one other. Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, it struck 
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a note of change on the great clock of the world. It isa 
pity we cannot have the day, and use it as a stimulus to 
pure patriotism, putting devotion to country and desire 
to serve her in the foreground of our affections. 


Current Copics, 


THE latest move made by the government against the 
so-called Trusts has taken the form of a suit brought by 
the Department of Justice against sixty-five corporations 
and twenty-nine individuals who constitute what is 
popularly known as the ‘‘Tobacco Trust.” In the com- 
plaint filed with the clerk of the United States Circuit 
Court in New York on July 10 the. Attorney-General 
prays that the defendants be summoned to court on the 
first Monday in August to answer to charges of conspiracy 
in restraint of trade in that, by a series of violations of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Law, they have obtained virtual 
control of the tobacco trade of the country, to the detri- 
ment of independent producers and dealers as well as 
the consumers. It is believed that the action begun on 
July 10 is a preliminary step to an application for a 
receivership for the corporations involved in the pro- 
ceedings, as a practicable method for the sale of their 
properties to independent concerns, for the purpose of 
dissolving the combination. 

Fd 


AN effective denial to the rumors of impending com- 
plications between the United States and Japan was 
issued on July 10 by Admiral Baron Gombei Yamamoto, 
who was Japanese minister of marine during the Russo- 
Japanese War. In his greeting to the American people 
through the newspapers, on his arrival at New York, 
the distinguished Japanese leader said: ‘‘I think the 
friendly relations of long standing between the United 
States and Japan should be preserved, and the passing 
storm disappear in the waters of the Pacific Ocean. I 
firmly believe that this one incident cannot be thrown in 
the way of the present relations between the two countries, 
which began at the time of my birth.’”’ On the following 
day, in a formal statement to the public, the Japanese 
ambassador at Washington, Viscount Aoki, took occa- 
sion to deny in emphatic fashion the persistent reports 
that his government had a grievance against the United 
States and that the relations between Washington and 
Tokio were strained. 

& 


A crisis in France was averted on July 14 by the poor 
marksmanship of a naval reservist, who fired two shots 
at President Falliéres as the French executive was re- 
turning to the palace from the ceremony of a review of 
the garrison of Paris in the presence of a great multitude 
_at Longchamps. Some indication of the feeling of the 
people toward the attempt upon the president’s life was 
gathered from the fact that the would-be assassin was 
rescued with difficulty by the police from the hands of 
the crowd. ‘Throughout France the echoes of the in- 
cident showed unmistakably the esteem in which the 
sturdy citizen who for the time being represents the 
Republic is held among all classes of the community. 
There is no reason to believe that Léon Maillé, the man 
who fired at M. Falliéres, was the instrument of a con- 
spiracy. The police affirm that their prisoner has been 
laboring under the delusion of persecution. 


Sd 


A FRESH illustration of the personal popularity of King 
Edward and his tactful appeal to the British subjects of 
all classes and races was furnished on July 10, when the 
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king, together with Queen Alexandra, received an en- 
thusiastic greeting in Dublin on the occasion of his first 
public appearance there on his second visit through Tre- : 
land during his reign. ‘The immediate object of the royal 
visit was the Dublin Exposition, which the king opened 
in person. ‘Throughout the day the sovereign and his 
consort were received with a cordiality which seemed to 
indicate that the Irish people hold no grudge against the 
King of England for the failure of Parliament to advance 
the cause of home rule during the present session. On 
the eve of his departure for Ireland, King Edward granted 
a free pardon to Col. Arthur Lynch, an Irish irrecon- 
cilable, who was convicted of high treason in 1903 for 
having fought in the Irish brigade on the side of the Boers 
in the South African War. The decree of pardon was 
issued at the psychological moment, 
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Ir is evident that the reactionaries at the Vatican, 
perhaps with the co-operation of Pius X., are preparing 
to offer an uncompromising opposition to the movement, 
which apparently originated in England, to bring press- 
ure upon the pope for the abolition of the Congregation 
of the Index, the body of censors upon whose authority 
the reading of much excellent literature has been pro- 
hibited to good Catholics. The agitation has taken the 
form of an international organization which is collecting 
signatures to a petition to the Vatican, pointing out the 
desirability of discontinuing the historic censorship of 
spiritual Rome upon letters. It is asserted by the oppo- 
nents of the movement that, while its ostensible object of 
attack is the Congregation of the Index, the activities of its 
promoters are really much more pernicious, and are aimed 
actually at the predominance of the Italian hierarchy 
in the affairs of the Catholic world and the substitution 
of Germanic and Anglo-Saxon influences for those of the 
Latin cardinals in the palace of the successor of Saint 
Peter. 
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THE latest news from Tokio foreshadows some drastic 
action by the Japanese at Seoul to demonstrate the au- 
thority of Japan in Korean affairs. Viscount Hayashi, 
the Japanese minister of foreign affairs, left his office 
hurriedly on July 15, and started incognito for the Korean 
capital. The manner of his departure was interpreted 
toimply an urgent necessity for quick and decisive action 
in Korea by the man in whose person is vested the highest 
authority in the empire, so far as its foreign affairs are 
concerned. The Emperor of Korea, who recently sent a 
delegation to inform the delegates of the nations at The 
Hague of the severities of Japanese rule, is apparently 
determined to put the status of his Japanese guardians, 
including Marquis Ito, to the test. Recent utterances on 
the Korean situation by Japanese statesmen point to a 
perfect readiness on the part of Japan to accept the chal- 
lenge and give a definite answer to the pretensions of the 
Koreans to the right of self-government by asserting 
Japanese authority in Korea in conclusive fashion. 
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AFTER a conference at Desio, Lombardy, between 
Baron von Khrenthal, Austro-Hungarian minister of 
foreign affairs, and Signor Tittoni, his Italian colleague, 
it was officially announced that the meeting will result in 
an alliance ‘for the examination of the general Euro- 
pean situation, as well as all questions of especial in- 
terest to Austria-Hungary and Italy.” ‘This declaration 
is taken to presage an agreement between Vienna and 
Rome on the Balkan question, with special reference to 
the status of Macedonia and the relations between Turkey 
and the small States of South-eastern Europe. Whether 
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_ the conference between the statesmen will result in any 
effective steps for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Christian races in Macedonia remains to be seen. It 
is apparent, however, that both Italy and Austria~-Hun- 
gary realize that some sort of action is necessary in order 
to calm the tumult in the countries bordering upon 
European Turkey as the result of misgovernment in the 
vilayets that are known under the collective name of 
Macedonia. 


Brevities. 


A ride with the air of the White Mountains at one end 
and the east wind of Boston at the other gives a variety 
not to be despised. 


When Mozoomdar was last in Boston, he criticised one 
of his countrymen for wearing his native flowing garments, 
saying that it made him too conspicuous. 


Soon after our great liberal congress in September, the 
Congregationalists will hold their national council at 
Cleveland. Then the question of tri-church union will 
be at the front. 


When flying machines are as thick as automobiles, what 
will become of the rights of land-owners? It is an article 
of common law that such rights extend from the centre 
of the earth to the sky. 


Owners of automobiles must make some terms with the 
vast majority of those whose rights are invaded, whose 
comfort is reduced, and who no longer take pleasure in 
country walks and rides. 


The leaders of thought and feeling are not those who 
bring to the people something absolutely new, but those 
who are able to give expression to that which everybody 
has thought and felt, but no one had before adequately 
expressed. 


It may be taken for granted, when men and women 
come to extreme old age with minds at peace and faces 
expressing strength and tranquillity, that these are not 
the signs of an untroubled life, but are like the palms and 
laurels that mark victories achieved through suffering and 
struggle. 
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Ketters to the Editor. 
The Post-office Mission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Without wishing to be hypercritical, I desire to say 
some very pointed things regarding an important branch 
of our church work, which, if not badly neglected, to me 
at least appears to be poorly managed. I refer to our 
postal mission service. 

First, so far as I am aware, there is no concerted action 
taken by the Unitarian Church toward supplying per- 
sons living in remote and isolated localities with de- 
nominational literature. Here and there a church or an 
enthusiastic worker takes up this duty, always self- 
imposed, and, as far as the congregation or the individual 
may be able, the work is carried on as well as our present 
methods permit. ‘The results are no more than what may 
be expected. ‘To my own knowledge I know of Unitar- 
ians in California who are sending our literature to Maine, 
while equally earnest workers in Boston are supplying 
orthodox questioners in California. This may tax your 
credulity, but it is true. 

Second, no systematic efforts are used to seek out the 
isolated individuals who have need of the best that we 
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can and would willingly give. Some of our communion 
in the Eastern States have small advertisements in the 
monthly magazines. They must be productive of good 
results, for they appear year after year. I do not wish to 
appear as belittling such efforts. Far from it. These 
methods are vastly superior to absolute inaction, and are 
all that can be hoped for at the present time, and, if there . 
is no improvement in our correspondence missionary work, 
they should be encouraged. Such efforts to get in touch 
with those outside the church indicate a willingness on the 
part of our church and our people that is most praise- 
worthy, and demonstrates concretely that we are not the 
self-sufficient lot that our critics often say we are. It is 
to be regretted, however, that such efforts are not carried 
on along more systematic lines, that such propaganda 
work is not reduced to something more business-like. 
Such disassociated, disjointed missionary work leads to 
the conditions complained of above, where, for example, 
the Unitarians in San Diego, Cal., are sending tracts to 
Bucksport, Me., while the Unitarians in Bucksport, Me., 
are sending tracts to San Diego, Cal. 

Third, we have too little literature intended primarily for 
the person who is just beginning to ask himself whether 
the faith of his fathers may not, after all, have its limi- 
tations. We have literature, tons of it, for free dis- 
tribution, and excellent and helpful it is, too, for those 
who have grown in grace sufficiently to be helped by it. 
But there is a direful lack of reading matter for the man 
who wants to know if there is any such place as hell, 
who is puzzled about predestination, and who does not 
want to believe in the Immaculate Conception, but who 
lacks the ability to put his convictions into a systematic 
form of expression, or why Unitarians do not hold to the 
triune nature of the Godhead. Such things to most of 
us are not helpful to think or read about, and the result 
is we forget that there are many to whom these are the 
great problems of their religious lives. To such a one 
it is a waste of effort and postage stamps to send any- 
thing that deals with life viewed in the aspect of eternity, 
the value of sorrow as a corrective influence, or other 
leaflets of a like nature. Yet this is what we are doing 
every day. Let me repeat, what we badly need is a class 
of reading matter that will meet questioners fairly and 
squarely, face to face, and tell them point blank that we 
do not hold to certain things, and then tell them why we 
do not. 

Having pointed out these weaknesses in our denomina- 
tional work, I shall now proceed to suggest what to me, 
at least, seems the proper remedy. The above faults 
would, I make bold to say, be more than half soived, were 
these conditions corrected by some attempt at cen- 
tralization in our postal mission work. Some one in- 
dividual should take this matter in hand and be account- 
able to the church body for it. Let me illustrate con- 
cretely what I mean. No names are used here for the 
purpose of dictating to any branch, body, or individual 
connected with the Unitarian Church. They are used 
for the purposes of explanation merely. 

The postal missionary work of our church in the United 
States might be placed in charge of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The Association, in turn, might 
appoint one person, nota committee, as general superin- 
tendent of the work. Let the United States be divided into 
three districts, each district having headquarters, say, 
in Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. In each of these 
cities let a person be placed to look after this character 
of work in the geographical division that would naturally 
attach itself to the locality in which he was stationed. 
These three district overseers, while directly in charge 
of the division under them, would be responsible to the 
American Unitarian Association. This would enable the 
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Association to map out the work in a general way, see 
that reading matter of the right sort was being supplied 
the different divisions, and keep in touch with the move- 
ment generally, yet at the same time saving itself and 
avoiding the multiplicity of detail that would arise from 
serving individual questioners. ‘Then, if the representa- 
tive of the work in Chicago received an inquiry from some 
‘one in Southern Oregon, the Unitarian postal propagan- 
dist in the West could be notified, who, in turn, could 
notify the church in Salem, Ore., whereby the needs of 
the interrogator could be met almost at his own door 
by people best acquainted with his needs when once in 
touch with him, and the present system of shooting at 
random and of purposeless cross-firing would be entirely 
eliminated. 

This much I will say ex cathedra. Such work should be 
carried on by individuals. Promptness of action is one of 
the things that such labor demands. Committees are 
too cumbersome. Besides, there is too much precedent 
to be observed as regards the latter. If the vice-president 
acts without the approval of the president, there is apt 
to be some one at the head of a committee with injured 
feelings. If the secretary acts without orders, there is 
trouble again, and personal differences obscure the all- 
important fact that the orthodox are not being saved. 
Again, committees are too prone to ‘‘resolve’’ this, 
‘‘whereas’’ that, and ‘‘now let it be enacted”’ something 
else, until they have engrossed themselves out of exist- 
ence, and nothing has been accomplished. I speak of this 
matter from some experience and much observation. 

It is hard for the Unitarians in the Kast, where our 
body is the strongest, to understand how much may be 
done by thorough postal mission work. To the person 
who attends services in a building erected by the Pilgrims, 
it seems like something quite outside of his church work to 
““circularize,”’ as the advertising agencies call it; but won- 
derful results follow from the systematic, thorough-going 
work of business men who use the mails in this way, and 
it would be worth the while of the Unitarian Church to 
profit by their example, especially in a community where 
churches of all denominations are springing up where 
twenty-five or fifty years ago there were no white inhabi- 
tants. ; 

I know of no other branch of the Christian Church 
whose denominational literature is so well fitted for gen- 
eral circulation as ours. In thought, style, sincerity, 
and religious fervor the sermons of our ministry are well 
able to stand comparison with those of other denomina- 
tions. In an age such as this, when shorthand, illustrat- 
ing, short story writing, sign painting, book-keeping, 
architecture, nursing, advertising, electrical and me- 
chanical engineering and university extension work are 
carried on so successfully by means of the postal service, 
it seems to me that ‘‘correspondence churches‘’ might be 
established, which, if they did not eventually become self- 
supporting congregations, could at least be made helpful 
to the lives of more people than the Unitarians are now 
assisting. WiitiiamM MAXWELL. 


A Book of Devotion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Inquiry is sometimes made for good manuals of devo- 
tion for daily use and for books helpful to the religious 
life. Permit me to confidently recommend to such in- 
quirers ‘‘Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love,” a book 
compiled from the writings of James Freeman Clarke 
by his daughter, |. Freeman Clarke. For some years past 
I have turned to this book for religious suggestion and 
quickening oftener than to any-other. It contains the 
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very cream of the best practical and devotional writings 

of Mr. Clarke. Having used it at our breakfast table for 

this year in connection with Mr. Shippen’s ‘‘Daily Praise 

and Prayer,’ we have found it so helpful and inspiring 

that I have thought others might find its use of real 

benefit. W. L. CHAFFIN. 
NortH EASTON, MASss. 


Paying Bills. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I read in this week’s issue of the Christian Register: 
“No minister can long be a representative of moral au- 
thority who neglects to pay his bills and to meet all his 
obligations as a citizen.” Please will you inform me how — 
a minister can pay his bills when all he receives in six 
weeks is fifteen dollars? I know a minister (Unitarian) 
who has four children, one now sick, and a wife sick from 
overwork, too, and that is all the money he has received 
for six weeks. H. E. LATHAM. 

WESTBORO, MAss. 


Bermuda Eighty Years Ago. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Eighty years since, or, to be quite precise, in August 
of 1829, an English government vessel, The Wanderer, 
employed in bringing a detachment of soldiers to the 
Bermuda Islands, brought also among its scant dozen 
of other passengers a Miss Susette Harriet Iloyd, an 
observant, keen-witted Englishwoman bound for Ber- 
muda as a guest in the family of Archdeacon Spencer, 
who some years subsequently became Bishop of New- 
foundland. Her stay in the islands was prolonged until 
April, 1831, and in June, 1835, her letters to her friends 
at home were published in London under the title of 
‘‘Sketches in Bermuda,” the emancipation of the slaves 
in Bermuda in the previous year having greatly stimu- 
lated public interest in this remote colony. An open- 
minded person, with no stock of small prejudices to be 
overcome ere she was ready to observe and enjoy, her 
letters not only merited popularity when first issued, but 
will be found well worth perusal more than two gen- 
erations later. They exhibit not a little sense of humor, 
an entire absence of the feminine ‘‘gush”’ so character- 
istic of the period when they were written, and, indeed, 
are almost curiously modern as regards their style and 
point of view. Miss Lloyd was an accurate as well as 
close observer, and her account of the Bermuda of her 
day is of much value at present for purposes of com- 
parison. 

She landed at St. George’s, a town that had not 
then been thrown so entirely into the shade by its junior, 
Hamilton, as nowadays; and after a few days passed as a 
guest at Rose Hill, a villa whose site is now occupied by 
the imposing new hotel, the ‘‘St. George,” opened in 
January of the present year, she accompanied the Spencers 
to their home at Woodstock in the parish of Paget. With 
the exception of short occasional visits to St. George’s 
and Somerset, Woodstock continued to be her home for the 
extent of her sojourn in the islands; but she made, how- 
ever, many trips about Bermuda, acquainting herself 
pretty thoroughly on these occasions with colonial 
features, manners, and customs. As an example of the 
poise and restraint of her literary style, the following 
passage descriptive of her first night in Bermuda may 

e cited -— 


“It was full moon, and I shall never forget its soft 


beauty as it rose over St. David’s. The little islands 
sleeping in its beams rose in tiers one beyond another, 
and the rippling waves which divided them looked like 


so many lines of silver. I was delighted to watch the 
white sails as they merged into light, and then again dis- 
appeared into shade. Ail was so still, so calm, broken 
only by the hum of human voices in the ships below, the 
shrill chirping of the cigala, and the distant sound of the 
bugle horn from the barrack hill.”’ 

My own first evening in St. George’s was at the time of 
full moon, and I, too, watched its slow rising over dark 


' St. David's island, and saw the lines of silver between 


the islets nearest at hand, and the sombre masses of the 


larger islands of Higgs’s, Smith’s, and more distant Paget. 
There were a few white sails stealing now and then into 
view, and between the harbor and where I stood at my 
window at Mount Erie, overlooking the cedars just be- 
neath, the clustered white roofs of old St. George’s lay 
like so many mounds of freshly fallen snow. 

In Miss Lloyd’s day, as now, the only entrance within 
the reef practicable for large vessels was to the south-east 
of St. George’s Island, and then, as now, the harbor was 
difficult of entrance by reason of a bar near its mouth. 
Despite this drawback, many vessels contrived to find 
anchorage within it, and Miss Lloyd assures us that it 
‘‘presented a busy scene of shipping,’’ something that, 
it is safe to say, it has not done since the American Civil 
War (when it was much frequented by blockade runners) 
at latest. 


~The harbor of Hamilton was in our traveller’s time 


styled Hamilton Water, a pleasing appellation that it is a 
pity was not retained; but the town of Hamilton has 
undergone some radical changes in the lapse of well-nigh 
eighty years. Hamiltonians of to-day would hardly 
describe it, as does our Englishwoman, as consisting of 
“‘one long row of houses with green and red verandas,”’ 
with a ‘‘background formed by barren and dreary-looking 
hills,” while ‘‘the quay is planted with a row of the pride 
of India.”’ The hills over which the town now spreads 
itself are anything but dreary at present: red verandas 
are conspicuous by their absence from the scene, and 
the pride of India trees have vanished from the quay, 
as the pride, human or other, which then flourished in 
many another country and clime, has been consumed 
away in the space of fourscore years. 

In her walks and drives about Bermuda Miss Lloyd 
never fails to notice the trees and fruits to be found in the 
islands, sometimes to praise and commend, and some- 
times to wonder in addition that certain species are not 
more abundantly cultivated. Certain fruits, such as the 
lime, orange, peach, and grape, are mentioned by her as 
excellent, though unfortunately scarce; but some of these, 
like the orange and peach, have since her tinie vanished 
utterly, and the grape, once extraordinarily abundant at 
Tucker’s Town, had even then quite disappeared from 
that locality. Indigo she discovers cultivated in small 
quantities, and she suggests that it might be much more 
extensively grown, as also cochineal; and she is at pains 
to point out that the productions of a common silk spider 
might be rendered commercially valuable. From all 
of which it is pretty evident that Miss Lloyd kept her 


eyes wide open during her Bermuda residence. 


The almost omnipresent sage bush (Lantana salvifolia) 
she exhibits scant tolerance for, regarding it as purely 
a noxious weed in spite of its brilliant scarlet and yellow 
blossoms, and she strongly advocates its extermination. 
Still she admits its value as furnishing fuel easily pro- 
cured by the poor, since cedar wood was as expensive 
then as now, and since she wrote the contemned sage bush 
has played an acceptable part in helping to arrest the prog- 
ress inland of the shifting sand hills in Paget parish. 
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The absence of initiative which many persons profess 
to discover in the present-day Bermudian was equally 
apparent in the islander as seen by Miss Lloyd, and she 
does not shrink from pointing out this defect in the native 
character, as in the following sentence :— 

“The facility with which the Bermudians obtain certain 
supplies from America makes them regardless of the 
resources of their own islands, which, however small, are 
still large enough to yield a much greater produce than 
they do at present.” 

Her observation holds good now, and at the end of 
eighty years; for the Bermudian of the twentieth century 


_is in this particular a true descendant of his predecessors 


in the reign of William IV. Our traveller then goes 
on to say that of the fourteen thousand (according 
to later surveys about twelve thousand four hundred) 
acres contained in the islands, only four or five hundred 
had been brought under cultivation, adding that the 
proper drainage of the numerous large ponds and 
marshes might be made to pay for itself, while the region 
would be the healthier for their disappearance. The 
amount of arable land is considerably larger now than 
then; but the marshes still exist, undrained and un- 
diminished. 

She shrewdly notes that‘‘one great drawback to a more 
extended cultivation seems to be the stigma unfortunately 
fixed upon field labor, which, in the eyes of the 
poorer whites, appears to be identical with slavery. 
Perhaps the cultivation of these beautiful islands may be 
reserved for that glad day when this reproach shall be 
taken away, and when the industry and energy of the 
negro shall no longer be checked by the withering in- 
fluence of slavery.’”’ The ‘‘reproach” of slavery was 
taken away just prior to the publication of Miss Lloyd’s 
volume, but the white Bermudians are as averse as ever 
to personal acquaintance with the soil. 

There is little doubt that our traveller was correct in 
attributing the diminished productiveness of the islands 
to the increasing distaste for outdoor labor on the part 
of the white population; but the exhaustion of the soil 
in many places, owing to an unintelligent system of culti- 
vation and consequent failure to return to the land the 
constituents taken from it in the process of tillage, must 
also be reckoned as factors in the case. Districts once 
yielding two crops of corn annually had become entirely 
barren at the time of the Englishwoman’s visit, tobacco, 
cotton, and coffee were raised in very limited amounts, and 
Bermuda’s exports had then dwindled to cedar, arrow- 
root, and onions, with small quantities of honey. One 
hears less of Bermuda arrowroot in these days than was 
heard in 1830; but, when Miss Lloyd was taking her notes, 
it was a staple of importance, the finest quality, as it was 
then considered, coming from the islands of St. David’s 
and Saint George’s. In very recent seasons the attempt 
has been made to cultivate it on a larger scale than for 
many years. 

Miss Lloyd entertained strong anti-slavery sentiments, 
and it was painful to her to be surrounded while in Ber- 
muda with so many evidences of the presence of slavery; 
but she did not feel it incumbent upon her to preach a 
crusade, the more especially as she recognized that in 
this particular colony bondage was of the mildest type, 
and that all signs pointed to its speedy extinction, which 
event, indeed, came to pass in 1834. At the period of 
her sojourn in the islands there were some seven or eight 
hundred free negroes. Slaves were then employed 
principally as domestic servants and in agriculture; but 
there were not a few negro mechanics who were allowed 
a proportion of their earnings by their masters, and it 
was not an uncommon thing for slaves to work out their 
freedom as_imechanics. 
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As servants the Bermuda negroes were apparently 
as irresponsible as the members of their race commonly 
are elsewhere, and as little pervious to suggestions. In 
this connection Miss Lloyd remarks that since ‘‘no en- 
treaties will induce the washerwoman to relax aught of 
the quantity of starch which the negroes consider indis- 
pensable to produce a handsome appearance, the ladies 
frequently look as if they were hewn out of rock salt.” 

Several weeks were passed by Miss Lloyd in the island 
of Somerset at the western end of the archipelago, and 
she was quick to note, as one would do now, the rural 
character of that island as compared with the forest- 
covered slopes of many other districts of Bermuda. 
There were thick fences of Spanish bayonet, with sharp, 
sword-shaped leaves and beautiful clusters of white 
flowers, hedges of cotton and tobacco, plantations of 
atrowroot, banana, stigar-cane, pepper, gtlinea corn, etc., 
enlivened by groups of negroes chanting their wild songs.” 

The Spanish bayonets are still there, so are the banana 
plantations, and possibly small patches of arrowroot; but 
the cotton, sugar-cane, and tobacco have vanished from 
the scene, and the ‘‘wild songs of the negroes” have given 
place to gospel hymns. She informs us that ‘‘the 
picturesque cove called Mangrove Bay,” in Somerset, 
iscompletely overgrown with that most unwholesome 
looking tree (the adjective is mine, not hers) ; but the name 
is a misnomer, for not a single mangrove is to be seen there 
to-day. 

At the period of her visit the incumbent of the Somer- 
set living was a very worthy old gentleman and a general 
favorite. While on a voyage to America not long before, 
he had been greatly shocked by the profanity that met his 
ears at every turn, and he at length remonstrated with 
the officers regarding this reprehensible practice, only to 
be informed that the crew were so accustomed to hearing 
orders enforced by oaths that they would not believe their 
superiors to be in earnest otherwise. 

On hearing this rather wooden apology, Miss Lloyd 
assures us that the clergyman ‘‘ventured to suggest that 
some expression equally emphatic and less reprehensible 
might be substituted, which would in time acquire all the 
efficacy of an oath. ‘A bright thought,’ exclaimed the 
whole party. ‘If you will furnish us with such an expres- 
sion, we will gladly adopt it.’ Delighted beyond meas- 
ure at the unexpected success of his proposal, he retired 
to his cabin and spent several hours in turning over in his 
mind a variety of phrases. Having at length fixed upon 
one which appeared most suitable, he hastened to the 


cabin where the officers were seated at table. ‘Well, 
Mr. , have you thought of a word?’ ‘I have, 
gentlemen. What if you were to say, Burn my wig! 


‘Capital,’ exclaimed they all, ‘capital, Mr.— me rAnd 
burn my wig became the prevailing phrase during the rest 
of the voyage, to the infinite satisfaction of the worthy 
old man, who rejoices in the idea that he has been the 
happy instrument of abolishing the custom of swearing 
in his majesty’s navy.” 

In 1830, the principal family name in Somerset was 
Tucker, ‘‘and, as slaves always take the name of their 
masters, there are Tuckers innumerable. The principal 
families are descended from the first governor and early 
proprietors of the colony, and are distinguished by the 
name of their property, such as Scaur Hill Tuckers, 
Tuckers of the Bridge, etc.” ‘Time has somewhat 
slackened the hold of the Tucker family upon Somerset, 
as compared with their numbers elsewhere in the archi- 
pelago ; but they are still greatly to the fore in this district, 
and the near presence of the large Tucker’s Island off 
the eastern shore of Somerset bears some witness to their 
former importance. 

Our travelling Englishwoman was much interested in 
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the education, religious and secular, of the colored race 
in Bermuda, and records with enthusiasm the fact that in 
1830 schools were multiplying everywhere in the islands, 
whereas but four years previously not a single colored 
person belonging to the Church of England was receiving 
regular instruction. The change had been induced 
through the efforts of Archdeacon Spencer, and the ex- 
cellence of the existing schools for colored Bermuda 
children appears to owe not a little to the initiative of the 
industrious archdeacon. 

Only rarely do we find Miss Lloyd seriously in error as 
regards Bermudian details, but, when she avers that the 
red bird (Loxia cardinals) can only chirp, one cannot. 
help a protest. A very modern observer, Verrill, says, 
on the contrary, that its song is varied and agreeable, 
and is said to change with the season, and with respect to 
the pleasing variety of his notes most travellers will be 
disposed to agree with Verrill rather than with Miss 
Lloyd. 

She is by no means conventional in her likings and does 
not scruple to declare that the ‘‘shrill note of the cigala 
may be pretty in poetry, but it is monotonous and dis-. 
agreeable, quite as inharmonious as that of our less 
pretending crickets and grasshoppers.’ Itis this same 
insect that Verrill tells us is known from its note as the 
‘‘scisssors-grinder,”’ the scientist’s testimony in this in- 
stance corroborating that of the traveller. 

At the end of eighteen months spent in the Bermudas 
Miss Lloyd returned to England, leaving ‘“‘this pleasant 
land of drowsihead”’ with reluctance and sincere regrets, 
as have so many other voyagers in the well-nigh eighty 
years that since her day have slipped into the hollow of the 
past. 

Boston, Mass. 


Savings-bank Insurance. 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


Readers of the Christian Register, who were in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Unitarian Club of Boston last 
December, at which arguments in favor of savings-bank 
insurance were presented by Louis D. Brandeis and 
Representative Norman H. White of Brookline, were not 
surprised at the passage early in June by large majorities 
in both branches of the Massachusetts legislature of the 
measure, making possible this type of industrial life in- 
surance. Gov. Guild, having signed the bill, savings- 
banks of the Bay State will be permitted on or after 
Nov. 1, 1907, to establish departments for issuing small 
policies and annuities. 

_To the demonstration in Massachusetts of this widely 
discussed scheme for righting what has been called the 
‘‘most grievous of life insurance wrongs” much more 
than local interest will attach. If successful in the Bay 
State, a project of very great benefit to the people who 
most need life insurance protection at moderate prices 
will have been established; and it may be expected that 
the example will be followed in other American States. 

Popular enthusiasm for the plan, at all events, has 
been aroused. Its most ardent supporters are receiving 
congratulations upon the success which their efforts have 
effected. One speaker, indeed, at the annual meeting of 
the Civic Federation of New England, a short time ago, 
went so far as to acclaim the originator of the idea, Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis, as one of the foremost benefactors of 
humanity; and, if this characterization proves in the se- 
quel to be correct, not less credit ‘will be given to the en- 
ergetic and resourceful secretary of the Massachusetts 
Savings Insurance League, Representative Norman H. 
White of Brookline, whose extraordinary campaign has 
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wise might have been many years in discussion. Each 


_ of these men has contributed liberally of his time, strength, 


and private means in the interest of a cause from which 
he can reap no financial or other personal benefit. 

The new plan supplements in a natural and logical 
way the original idea of the savings-bank. One hun- 
dred years ago the scheme of institutions to cherish the 
savings of the thrifty was formally outlined in the House 
of Commons by the Whig reformer, Samuel Whitbread. 
The savings-bank is now entering upon its second cen- 
tury with an enlargement, in the American State which 
has most liberally supported it, of its original functions. 
No one who watches attentively the line of working- 
people as it forms on a Saturday evening to deposit a 
percentage of the week’s savings can fail to appreciate 
that the savings-bank has already become one of the im- 
portant civic centres. Along with the church and the 
common school it takes rank as an institution that in- 
culcates some of the most essential virtues. 

The new legislation in Massachusetts, by permitting 
an extension of its scope of usefulness, so that savings of 
the specialized type known as life insurance may be in- 
cluded, will become more than ever a place of popular 
resort, an object of local pride. The sums of money set 


aside by the foreseeing as insurance against old age and: 


inability longer to pursue the ordinary vocations, instead 
of being diverted to centralized coffers, will tend more 
and more into the hands of proved integrity and ability 
in charge of local institutions of savings. ‘The opportu- 
nity thus to neutralize one of the great centralizing ten- 
dencies of our time by development of a new form of 
local initiative is of itself very valuable. 

The main question is now whether the savings-banks, 
and through them their constituency, will take advan- 
tage of the chance that is offered. That they will do 
this, a few first and later in a general movement, is the 
belief of more than one hundred thousand citizens who 
have enrolled themselves in the Massachusetis Savings 
Insurance League. 

The conditions under which a savings-bank of Mas- 
sachusetts may secure a license to engage in this busi- 
ness of writing small life insurance policies and annuities 
are of a character properly to safeguard the interests 
both of depositors and of the whole public. No institu- 
tion will be able to establish a department of savings 
life insurance except by majority vote of its incorpora- 
tors and two-thirds vote of its trustees at a meeting 
specially called for the purpose of considering this step. 
There must be provided a special guaranty fund as a 
means of meeting any possible deficiencies in the ex- 
penses of the department, which in every way is to be 
administered as a trust quite separate from the ordinary 
savings trust. The maximum policy for any one bene- 
ficiary is fixed at $500, and the maximum annuity at $100. 
Contracts may be written only on the life and for the 
benefit of residents of Massachusetts. 

Unifying the system is a general insurance fund, to be 
vested in seven trustees, whom the governor will in the 
first instance appoint, but who will thereafter form a self- 
perpetuating board. ‘The members are removable only 
for cause. This commission will exercise general over- 
sight over the business of savings insurance in the State. 
Theirs will be the duty to appoint a state actuary with 
authority to prepare regular forms of contracts for life 
insurance policies and annuities, and, in case the ordinary 
tables of mortality prove to be inapplicable for such in- 
surance, to devise more suitable tables. Questions re- 
garding premium rates, purchase rates, membership fees, 
proof of death charges, and various similar matters will 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the state actuary, who 
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will have the assistance, so far as the medical features 
of his work are concerned, of a State medical director. 
The latter will serve as advisory physician to all savings 
and insurance banks. 

The general fund is to be supported by the payment of 
a small percentage of all premiums and annuity receipts 
received by savings and insurance banks. When the 
general fund is of sufficient size, money may be loaned 
from it to any bank which needs assistance in its insur- 
ance department, any such loans being repayable with 
interest. It may also be employed, when safety per- 
mits such use, to assist savings-banks in establishing in- 


_ surance departments. 


These are a few of the essential features of the savings 
insurance plan. In advance of the demonstration about 
to be made of its merits, it is evident that the-scheme 
merits the good wishes of ethically-minded people. . It 
has been inspired .by humanitarian zeal: its detailed 
provisions, at the same time, have been worked out logi- 
cally and practically. It accords with American tra- 
ditions; it depends, that is to say, for its success upon 
the voluntary co-operation of individuals rather than 
upon State action. It is designed to compete with a 
system which has been proved by the figures of the Arm- 
strong investigating committee to be inherently bad, and, 
if possible, to supplant this system. It will be tried by 
institutions which, ever since the founding of the Provi- 
dent Institution of Savings in the city of Boston, ninety 
years ago, have been notably free from suspicion of ex- 
travagance or mismanagement. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Earliest Unitarians. 


BY REV. EDWARD DAY. 


In the late Dr. Brooke Herford’s tract, ‘“‘Les Grandes 
Lignes de la Religion d’aprés les Unitaires,” this dis- 
tinguished aud beloved divine, in dwelling upon the 
liberal conception of God, refers to ‘‘la sublime protesta- 
tion des prophétes de la petite nation juive: ‘Ecoute, 
6 Israél, le Seigneur notre Dieu, le Seigneur est unique.’” 
It was while reading this admirable tract for the first 
time that it occurred to the writer that it might be profi- 
table for us of the liberal faith, and not altogether un- 
profitable to mauy cthers who are interested in the glo- 
rious religious history of Israel, should he speak at some 
length of the earliest Unitarians, that noble school of 
Hebrew thought known to critical Biblical scholars: as 
“the Deuteronomists’’; for these are the teachers whom 
Dr. Herford seems to have had in mind, though he used 
the term prophetes. This school is thought to have pre- 
ceded by a few decades at least most, if not all, the writ- 
ing prophets of Israel, though they did not materially 
differ from them in their thought and aims, though they 
indeed were prophetic rather than priestly in their 
general attitude toward life. The quotation above is, 
as will be noticed, from the French translation, as the 
writer does not chance to have the original by him. So 
excellent is it as a translation that it deserves a wide 
circulation. Indeed it might very wisely be put in the 
hands of thousands of our university students, who, 
though they might turn with indifference from the 
original, could easily be lured to read it. 

The literary activity of the Deuteronomists seems to 
have been prodigious; for, despite what must have been 
lost,we have not only the book known as ‘‘ Deuteronomy, ”’ 
but als» many and considerable additions in the historical 
portions of the Old ‘Testament, which no careful student 
thereof finds it difficult to separate from the earlier nar- 
ratives, so strongly individualistic was the work of this 
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school. ‘The book which bears their name contains, how- 
ever, enough to enable us to readily grasp the main 
features of the thought of these men who were the ardent 
monotheists and the noble humanitarians of their time. 
That they were social and religious reformers is now 
generally admitted by advanced scholars; that they are 
reformers, were the earliest protestants against the poly- 
theism, the sectarian bigotry, and the unspiritual and 
immoral ritualism of their time, is widely admitted by 
such scholars. They were intensely Unitarian, both in 
their conception of the Divine Being and also in their 
opposition to what was spiritually divisive and morally 
depraving. We easily find points of sympathetic con- 
tact with them in their profound interest in and their 
earnest deliverances in behalf of the sccial betterment 
of their people. Yet very naturally it is in their thought 
of God, so far in advance of conceptions of the Divine 
Being currently cherished, that they chiefly appeal to us. 
The passage quoted by Dr. Herford (‘‘Hear, O Israel, 
Yahweh, our Gcd, is one Yahweh,” vi. 4) is perhaps the 
most explicit. In contradistinction to the thought of 
many gods, and especially to the thought that every 
local shrine or high place had its individual Yahweh, 
they proclaimed one God, one Yahweh. That we have 
here, as Dr. Driver suggests, ‘‘a great declaration of 
monotheism (in the sense both that there is only one 
God, and also that the God who exists is truly one’’) 
we must conclude. In iv. 35 the Israelites are reminded 
that the whole lesson of their post has taught them that 
there is none other God than Yahweh their God. They 
are further reminded (verse 39) that in heaven above 
as well as upon earth beneath he is supreme. With 
these passages should be compared x. 17 where they are 
told that their Yahweh is not only the great Gcd, the 
Mighty, and the Terrible, but that he is God of Gods and 
Lord of Lords. It is this conception of the Divine Being 
which has, it must be admitted, here and there a national 
flavor, that is taken up so wondrously by Deutero-Isaiah 
and the writers of many of the Psalms, and given not 
only a richness of content, but also a more universal 
flavor; but the fact that it receives such development 
at the hands of later thinkers should not blind us to our 
great obligation to the Deuteronomists. 

So prone are we to think of David as one who acknowl- 
edged but one God, and who worshipped that transcendent 
Being with a beautiful psalmody of his own composition, 
and of Solomon as one who addressed such a God in a 
marvellous prayer, that we fail of the necessary per- 
spéctive in our efforts to appreciate these Deuteronomists. 
When we discover that both the Psalms and the prayer 
belong to a day several centuries subsequent to their time, 
we see how unreasonable it is to suppose that they did 
anything of the kind, that it is really more reasonable to 
assume that David and Solomon, like later kings both in 
North and South Israel, had a panthecn, and that the 
state of things pictured as existing in the time of Josiah, 
whether the story of his drastic reformation be taken as 
an actual narrative of his reign or as a fictitious narra- 
tive of the later time, was what had existed all along 
for centuries. If once we can get the true perspective, 
we are prepared to appreciate the thought of God so 
passionately proclaimed by the Deuteronomists. 

But, it is worthy of note, these early Unitarians did 
not stop with this thought of the unity and transcendent 
greatness of God. ‘Though they did not rise here to the 
levels of the later prophetic thought, they did dwell upon 
his mercy and faithfulness. If he,as they conceive of him, 
punishes sin, if he visits upon the transgressor the nat- 
ural consequences of his transgression, he none the less 
shows mercy, not, to be sure, in an arbitrary way, but to 
those who reverence and love him and keep his com- 
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mandments (v. 10). If one is reminded that this is an 
assertion of the Decalogue as it appears in Exodus xx,, 
and that that little code belongs to the E narrative, he 
has but to reply that even there the form of the Deca- 
logue is largely Deuteronomic. To the men of this 
school their God is “‘the faithful God, who keepeth the 
(promised) covenant and mercy with those who love him 
and heed his commandments to a thousand generations 

vii. 9). 

It a a noteworthy fact that, when Jesus attempted 
to put in brief form the whole duty of man, he took the 
Deuteronomic assertion of the unity of God and man’s 
obligation to love this Being with his whole heart and 
life, coupled therewith; and that, while he went to the 
later priestly law for the command to love one’s neighbor 
as himself (Lev. xix. 18), he yet did not in the latter case 
find anything which was wholly foreign to Deuteronomy. 
Their teachers were most insistently humanitarian. 
Especially did they dwell upon the obligations which 
Israel owed to the hapless foreigner who chanced to so- 
journ among them, and to the poor, notably the widows 
and the fatherless. Their God, they declared, is one who 
loves the foreigner and who executes the judgment of 
the fatherless and the widow; 7.e., ‘“who does not permit 
the helpless to be oppressed.”” So they are not to oppress 
such, nor are they to allow them to be oppressed 
(xxiv. 16). They may, it is true, exact interest of for- 
eigners, and they may sell them the flesh of domestic 
animals which have died a natural death; but otherwise 
they are to treat them considerately as they must the 
poor generally. At their feasts and at harvest time all 
needy ones are to be remembered (xvi. 11, ff.; Xxiv. 19, 
ff.). They are ever to see to it that they do not harden 
their heart against any poor who may chance to be among 
them within their gates. Against such they are not to 
shut their hands: rather are they to open them widely 
and minister unto them (xv. 7, ff.). In case the garment 
of a poor man be taken in pledge in the morning, it must 
be returned at nightfall when he will have need of it 
(xxiv. 12, f.). Hired servants, then, perhaps, less inde- 
pendent than now they are, must also be kindly treated 
(Rive TA): 

It is true the Deuteronomists were merciless in their 
attitude toward non-conformists. Asardent monotheists, 
who felt that the whole future of their people depended 
upon their recognition of the unity of the Divine Being 
and upon the worship of said Being at one central sanc- 
tuary, free from grossness and lewdness of the thousands 
of local shrines scattered about the land, they could not 
tolerate those who violated their law. Yet, though they 
in their hortations insisted upon the extermination of all 
non-conformists, their actual attitude was probably not 
s)» merciless. Going back in thought several centuries, 
they made Moses insist upon their elders doing what they 
themselves, it is presumable, never did. Even the story 
of Josiah’s drastic reformation was very likely an im- 
aginative account of what they wished the people to be- 
lieve he had done in the sixth century B.c. 

Their hostility toward the Canaanites was in part 
retrospective. So far as it had to do with the mongrel 
people of the Palestine of their time (vii. 2; xx. 17, etc.) 
it grew in part, as we can see, out of their hostility to 
other cults than that of Yahweh (vii. 5; xii. 2, f.) and in 
part out of their unfriendliness to foreign marriages 
(vii. 33s Jos. xxiii, 12) whichis Deuteronomic). The 
Hebrew stock had not been kept pure. All through the 
centuries, from the time of the settlement down to the 
days of the Exile, there had been fellowship in worship 
and in trade and there had been intermarriage als», until 
at this time, it would seem, most of the old Amorites 
had been absorbed by the fresher, more virile, yet less 
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civilized Hebrews, much as our early New England stock 


is being outnumbered and overwhelmed and lost in our 


vast tide of foreign immigration (See Barrett Wendell’s 
“Liberty, Union, and Democracy,” p. 8). If here and 
there in the days of the Deuteronomists some miserable 
remnants of the old Canaanite stock survived, together 
with other peoples who had descended from those the As- 
syrians had planted in the land, we need not wonder that 
they were feared, so alien were they in their social and 
religious institutions, if not, indeed, in race, to all that 
these reformers prized. Surely, unwilling as we may be 
to antagonize the non-conformity of the masses to our 
denominational principles, we ought to have some sort 
of sympathy with the Deuteronomists in their earnest 
endeavors to build up a new and more ideal Israel, for 
much that was best in the Hebrew thought which has 
become a part of our cherished inheritance we owe to 
them. 

The wonder grows, as one comes into close touch with 
these ardent pre-Christian reformers and contrasts their 
thought with that of the earlier time, that they could 
have found any people to respond to them; for to this 
day a modified polytheism is the faith of by far the larger 
part of the civilized world. How could they have cen- 
tralized worship as they did, for they had not syna- 
gogues to offer instead of the high places which they 
sought to discredit and abolish! The synagogues sprang 
up later. If it be said that the high places are still pop- 
ular with the peasantry of Palestine, we can only reply 
that in the days of the later prophets and psalmists, and 
especially in the time of the Maccabees, the higher more 
cultured classes seem to have been almost as devoted 
to the worship of their one God in Jerusalem as they 
In some way, apparently by 
their zeal and enthusiasm and persistency, these men, 
re-enforced by the great literary prophets of Israel, did 
their work so thoroughly and well that we later_Unita- 
rians in our religious concepts do not seem greatly in 
advance of them. - 

NANTUCKET, MAss. 


A Thought from the Pacific. 


BY REV. MAXWELL, SAVAGE. 


I was at the Pacific Coast Conference in Santa Barbara 
in May, and it was a delight to see the working ministry 
gathered there from along this slope,—from Salem, 
Ore., to San Diego in the South. The delegates were 
many, and the conference thoroughly alive. 

But one day I stole an hour and went up to the Fran- 
ciscan Mission above the town. It looked ancient, 
though I believe the ‘‘Old Ship” at Hingham was 
founded ong hundred years earlier. 

Its architecture and atmosphere were of a former time, 
representative of a different social order than ours,— 
Spanish, Spanish-Catholic, medizeval. 

I was shown about by a monk. From his English I 
judged him to be French. He showed me relics, and the 
old church and its side-chapels, then through a grewsome 
door, surmounted with three skulls and cross-bones, 
into the old yard, unmarked graves of thousands of In- 
dians, tombs of Spanish families, among which I caught 
the name ‘‘Romero,”’ reminding me of Mary Austin’s 
novel, ‘‘Isidro.”’ 

Then we wound our way up into the bell-towers; and 
at last, after paying my guide, I stood on the great, broad 
steps, drew a breath of relief as though I had just emerged 
from a cave, and looked down over Santa Barbara to the 
blue Pacific and the Straits. 

But my gaze was arrested by the sight of the new cruiser 
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“Milwaukee” lying in the bay. And I could not help but 
wonder was this old monastery, with its forty-one monks, 
living an unnatural, other-worldly, emasculated exist- 
ence, representative of Christianity in the past? And 
was that cruiser out there—handsome, formidable, de- 
structive—representative of the modern Christian spirit ? 

As I looked at her, ancient scenes came to me of so- 
called Christianity advancing by the acts of men who 
carried the Cross of the Man of Peace in one hand and the 
Sword of Slaughter in the other. 

Then I knew that neither the monastery nor the cruiser 
was right, neither Christian. In the monastery I could 
not help but gauge the power of the truth of the text, 
‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’”’ For that text, to the weary of 
spirit, is like the outstretched arms of a mother to her 
perplexed and troubled child. 

Yet the truth of those words is vitiated, lost, unless 
hand in hand with it goes that other, ‘‘He that would be 
great among you shall be your servant.” 

I felt like asking my guide how he reconciled his selfish 
life with that of his master, good Saint Francis, who never 
shut himself behind gray walls, but on the open road of 
life was the servant of all. Or how he reconciled his 
manner of life with that of his master’s Master, Jesus, 
who did not brood over his soul’s salvation, but went 
about doing good. For Jesus surely was of his own time, 
like other men of his day in his method of living. In 
truth, he was criticised for it, and in the parable of the 
children in the market-place rebuked those people (their 
sort is still numerous) who, when the ascetic John came, 
scorned him as a crank, and when he, Jesus, came, not an 
ascetic, scorned him for an associate of politicians and 
worldly folk. 

The religious soul need not be outlandish nor untimely 
in his costume of life, but should live naturally, normally, 
with the people and conditions of his day. 

Jesus shifted the centre of religious interest from a 
vague, future world to the present actual one by the 
teaching that the kingdom of heaven is among us, by 
living the fact that the incarnated Word of God is con- 
stantly being made flesh and is dwelling among us. 
We cannot be true children of the living God until we 
hear that religion is of this world, and that it lives onward, 
not by dry scriptures, not by traditions, not by churches, 
not by apostolic succession, but through a continuous 
line of living texts,—men and women who do justly and 
love merey and walk humbly with God; men and women 
who carry their authority for being in their own lives; 
men and women who, when tired and troubled, laboring 
and heavy-laden of spirit, turn to no such ‘‘hospital for 
sick souls” as is a cloister, but who turn for a day from 
the dust and stress and heat of life’s road, and, knowing 
where to find the springs of living water, there sit them- 
selves down and receive comfort and hope and power and 
peace which come to those who come unto God in the 
still watches. 

And more, the result is that from such rest strength 
is gained to go forth again and serve, and thus in the 
simple way Jesus did among rich and poor, bad and 
good, to become a Master of this world’s life, here and 
now. 

The soul of man hungers, nor is it ever fed except by 
the inexhaustible bread of life which satisfies, in the true 
sensing of the religious value of ‘‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 

But being thus fed brings strength only to such as will 
serve from day to day in this life, in it, though unstained 
by it. 

"Vet better a stain now and then on the open road 
(for unto him who loves much muchis forgiven) than the 
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unsullied purity of a life led in that quietism which knows 

not the sorrows and joys of mankind, and seeks only to 

keep one’s self unspotted behind monastery walls. 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


Faith and the Commonplace. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


Mr. Gilbert Chesterton has said, ‘“‘It is only the last 
and wildest kind of courage that can stand on a tower 
befcre the thousand people and tell them that twice two 
is four.” The statement of the commonplace requires 
courage, because people are always looking for the un- 
usual. We are all Athenians in our desire ‘‘either to tell 
or to hear some new thing.” ‘There is a demand for an 
account of the wonders of science, the hazards of explora- 
tion, and the seductions of thought. In the face of such 
a demand he who ventures to report only familiar ex- 
periences braves the disappointment of his hearers, and 
possibly their contempt. 

Yet just this wild courage is what the preacher of 
to-day needs to pcessess, and this for the reason that 
faith is the sene qua non of religion, and the commonplace 
is the foundation of faith. Unusual experiences savor 
of an attempt at proof, an effort to be rid of faith. It 
is only the commonplace experiences which declare that 
faith is indispensable. : 

It has often been held that the religions which possess 
the largest element of the marvellous require the largest 
amount of faith. Precisely the opposite is true. It is 
the religions which deal the least in marvels that require 
faith in full measure. Faith is always sheer. It does 
not seek for some favored spot on which to lift a ladder 
from earth to heaven. It resorts to more heroic meas- 
ures, and from any spot on earth lifts the soul bodily 
into the skies. 

Popular religions have been prone to lend an ear to 
this clamor for some evidences of the senses which will 
make the exercise of sheer faith unnecessary. Modern 
religions point to modern miracles. Historical religions 
point to ancient miracles. They tell, for example, of 
one who entered the world in a unique way and left it 
in a way equally unprecedented. Yet the Prophet of 
Nazareth himself deprecated the appeal to the marvel- 
lous. He it was who refused a sign to the wonder-loving 
Jews, and to Thomas declared, ‘‘Blessed are they wh») 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” Fortunately, 
however, the true test of the value of a religion is not its 
popularity. 

He does most for us who interprets to us the meaning 
of our daily repeated experiences. Far slighter is the 
service of him who tells us the meaning of adventures 
which we can chance upon but seldom, if ever. 

Some prophet of nature, for example, might teach us 
to appreciate the beauty of that rare phenomenon known 
as the lunar rainbow. Yet for a year of nights we 
might look for it in vain. How much greater is the ser- 
vice of him who teaches us to appreciate the beauty of 
the great star clusters which we can see on any clear night! 
One might teach us to enjoy a mirage at sea. But 
greater is the service of him who teaches us to look with 
wonder and admiration upon the ocean in its changing 
moods of every day. 

And so with religion. That is not the best prophet 
of the soul who says, ‘‘ Yesterday I walked the fields; and, 
as I looked into the skies, on a sudden I saw the heavens 
open and caught a glimpse cf the great white Throne.”’ 
Even if we were to give credence to such a report, it would 
be futile for us to attempt to duplicate the experience. 
But that is the true prophet who says: ‘‘Yesterday I 
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walked the fields. I saw the bees swarming above the — 
willow-catkins. I heard the brook tumbling over stones. 
I caught the lush odors of the meadow. And I believed 
in God. I saw nothing that all men might not see. Yet 
from these common sights I gained a sense of that eternal 
world which encloses this earth of ours on every side.” 

It is useless to redeem the world in spots which are the 
despair of the surrounding darkness. Favored places 
are as great an impertinence to the earth as are favored 
sons to the race. A God of imperfect sympathies cannot 
meet our need. It is vain to attempt to vary the monot- 
ony of life by granting a unique experience to an occa- 
sional saint. It is vain to reserve rare moments from 
the grasp of sense and give them over to miracle. We 
do not want an angel to come down from Heaven and 
leave his footprints here and there to inspire the devotion 
of pilgrims. We do not want to travel in search of the 
divine. Faith demands larger things than that. It 
demands that the whole range of human experience be 
lifted into a clearer atmosphere and made bright with the 
favor of God. Twice two is four. Nothing coull _be 
more commonplace. Let us bravely hold that nothing 
could be more divine. 

Groton, Mass. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From “Saul.” 


I have gone the whole round of creation: I saw and I spoke! © 

I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, received my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of his handwork, returned him again 

His creation’s approval or censure. I spoke as I saw; 

I report, as a man may of God’s work, all’s love, yet all’s law. 

Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. Each faculty tasked 

To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? confounded it shrivels at wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought ? how purblind, how blank, to the Infinite care! 
Do I task any faculty highest, to image success ? 

I but open my eyes, and perfection, no more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
Robert Browning. 


The Old and the New. 


Very early in my professional life Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, not then old enough to be a doctor, said to me 
that ministers are apt to neglect a very important part 
of regular service on Sunday; namely, the reading of the 
Bible. 

He charged me to remember always that the only com- 
ment or criticism on the Bible which nine out of ten men 
ever had was that which they heard in the intelligent 
reading of the Bible at church. I think what he said was 
true. The practice of reading the Bible aloud daily in 
the family is much less general now than it was when Dr. 
Bellows said this to me, and his remark has proportion- 
ally more importance than it had then. 

The minister who has the Bible to read on Sunday 
wants to make it a daily, practical guide. He wants to 
teach ‘‘the hearers,”’ as the old-fashioned phrase calls them, 
what they are to do with it, how they are to use it. In 
our communion, at least, he need not fear that men shall 
attach as much importance to the first chapter of Chroni- 
cles as to the fifth chapter of Matthew or to the twelfth 
of Romans. In our communion, at least, good sense and 
criticism and science and even ridicule have done all that 
a hundred years ago might have seemed necessary in 
guarding Christian congregations as to their idolatrous 
use of the Scriptures. All the same, in every Christian 
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congregation in America the feeling, or perhaps the con- 


_viction, is that Jesus came not to destroy the Law, but 


to fulfil it. And the reverent recognition of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in the public service of the first 
day of the week is a visible token of the place which the 
Old Testament holds in the convictions and affections 
of the most ‘‘evangelical’’ Christian Church. I use the 
word “evangelical”’ in itsconventional or artificial meaning. 

In other words, the American Church of to-day recog- 
nizes the value of the public reading of the Bible all the 
more because, by and large, the average Christian does 
not look upon the Bible as a fetish or idol. And I remem- 


ber very gladly that, when at Cambridge I conducted - 


chapel services for the last time in the last week of my 
residence there, I told my boys—as I was fond of calling 
them—that I would make for them what we would call 
the Student’s Bible. As Cromwell’s Bible, which a man 
may carry in his vest pocket, contained what Cromwell 
thought was the best reading for the men who might 
have to ride Prince Rupert’s gentlemen down the next 
day, so our Student’s Bible, with its vest-pocket limitation, 
was to contain what a man might find helpful as he met 
with Satan on the exchange, on the baseball ground, at a 


dinner party, or at church. 


And to this hour, when I bid good-bye to the twenty- 
one-year-old graduate who is going West to take charge 
of the smelting works in New Iberia or other frontier 
village, I am apt to say to him that, when Sunday comes, 
the best thing he can do will be to get a dozen or a hun- 
dred of the fellows around him, with their wives or their 
children if they have any, and read to them something 
which will help from the Bible and sing with them some 
of the familiar hymns. If there is a bit of hardtack 
which they can pass from hand to hand in memory of 
their Best Friend, so much the better. I try to make 
that youngster feel that it will be better for him to do this 
than to read any sermon, whether of Butler or Robert- 
son or Phillips Brooks or of Robert Collyer. 

Now, all these anecdotes suggest the question how 
much of the Jewish Scripture shall we read thus, and 
how much of the Christian Scripture? Very clearly the 
Four Gospels are Christian Scriptures. Very clearly the 
Book of Job is not a Christian Scripture. But we are 
not to leave out the Book of Job for that, are we? Let 
us see. 

It is just here that Mr. Pierce’s new book, ‘‘The Scul of 
the Bible,’ comesto us. Really itseems to me to answer 
every such practical question. I have had the pleasure 
of sitting as one of the ‘‘hearers” among Mr. Pierce’s 
hearers now for three years. Iam fond of saying that ‘‘he 
knows his Bible” better than any man I have ever known 
and in.that affair I think I have been unusually favored, 
I think I have never heard him read from the pulpit a 
passage from the Old Testament but that he also read some 
passage from the New which illustrated it, explained it, 
complemented it, supplemented it, or re-enforced it,—in 
short, fulfilled it. And vice versa, real and vivid as the 
gospel history is to him, I think he never reads a pas- 
sage from the New Testament but he reads something 
from what we have left of the older Scriptures which shows 
how the men of the Gospels had come to be the men they 
were, or which makes intelligible the allusions to the 
Old Testament, of which Gospels and Epistles are full. 

Mr. Pierce has determined to publish a series of readings 
in which the Old and New Testaments illustrate each 
other and in which each makes the other more intelligible 
and more valuable. ‘These Scriptures—in this way such 
an abridgement of the Bible as I have suggested—are to 
be published in a few days by the Unitarian Association. 
To all thoughtful readers the book will be of value. To 
preachers and congregations it will be of value. I vent- 
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ure to say that it will lead preachers to consider the habit 
of reading from the Old Testament and the New together, 
whether in the passages which this book indicates or on 
similar lines. For it is a book, modest to the extreme 
in what it undertakes to do; which will, as it seems to me, 
make the Bible more acceptable and intelligible at home 
and more inspiring in what is, indeed, its infinite value 
when read in the congregations. 
EpwARD E. HALE. 


Life a Discipline. 


We are here for the development of our spiritual 
nature. The web of our years is made of dark and sunny 
threads. The interwoven joy and sorrow, the losses and 
gains, the triumphs and failures,—all go to the building 
up of a finer, sweeter, more inspiring humanity. Now 
that is the only view of life that stands the test of reflec- 
tion. It is not only the verdict of common sense or 
experience, it is also the teaching of philosophy, or pro- 
found reflection, and it is evermore the truth of religion, 
which means a serene confidence in the ultimate purposes 
cf God. Life is worth living if we want to make it so. 
Far deeper than the day’s events is the life of the spirit, 
a life that can be lived with high aims, with generous 
sympathies, and in the ever-deepening conviction that 
we are set here by God for a purpose; that with his aid 
we can live nobly, as disciples of Christ and as those who 
hope for another and more beautiful life hereafter.—Rev. 
George Latimer. 


Spiritual Life. 


No impulse is too splendid for the simplest task: no 
task is too simple for the most splendid impulse.—Phillips 


Brooks. 
Jt 


The strength of your life is measured by the strength 
of your will. But the strength of your will is just the 
strength of the wish that lies behind it—Henry Van Dyke. 


& 


I find that there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good to the world. Some do it with their 
society, some with their wit, some with their benevolence, 
some with a sort of power of conferring pleasure and good 
humor on all they meet.— John Keats. 


st 


Religion, when deepest and most vital, will have little 
impulse or need to “‘tell its experience.’ Its experiences 
—all that are meant for the public—are as manifest as 
ripened fruit which hangs to your sight and reach on 
the tree that has borne it—W. /. Potter. 


Fd 


Work is the true friend and consoler of man, raises 
him above all his weaknesses, purifies and ennobles him, 
saves him from vulgar temptation, and helps him to 
bear his burden through days of sadness, and before 
which even the deepest griefs give way for a time.—M. 
Caro. 

st 

I declare that the joy of a perfect abiding love is the 
greatest this world contains; and yet, if you find not 
this love, naught will be lost of all you have done to 
deserve it; for this will go to deepen the peace of your 
heart, and render still truer and purer the calm of the 
rest of your days.—Maeterlinck. 
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Cornif{‘s Introduction.* 


The English translation of Cornill’s work 
will doubtless have the same favorable re- 
ception from English readers that was given 
the last edition in Germany. The book is 
clear and interesting: it has the fresh, hearty 
tone of an expounder who feels that he is 
setting down the results of his own investi- 
gation on an important subject. To write 
an “Introduction” to the Old Testament 
is not easy. The author of such a work has 
to pronounce opinion on the origin and con- 
stitution of every Old Testament book, and 
few men are able to give the time neces- 
sary to enable one to speak with authority 
on so great a mass of writings: one must 
sometimes be content with stating current 
views and deciding, or not deciding, between 
them as may be possible. Prof. Cornill is 
excellently well fitted for the task in question 
by his acquaintance with authorities and 
his calmness and fairness; and, though he is 
of necessity sometimes little more than a 
reporter, he is always intelligent, and in many 
cases can rely on his own special studies. 
His results are in general the same as those 
given in Driver’s well-known volume: in 
the Pentateuch and some other books there 
is not much room for difference of view. He 
is sometimes more conservative, sometimes 
less conservative than Driver: of the two 
books his is the more flowing in style and the 
less statistical in form. He generally follows 
Budde (a good guide) where the latter has 
expressed an opinion. 

Prefixed to the literary analysis are brief 
sections on the history of Old ‘Testament 
criticism (after the manner of Blesk), on the 
age of writing among the Hebrews, and on 
Hebrew metre. These sections form a proper 
introduction to the discussion, and, though 
curt, will be useful to the general reader. At 
the end of the book there is a chapter on the 
history of the Jewish’Canon (a convenient 
summary) and one on the history of the 
Hebrew text: whether it was worth while to 
put in this second chapter is doubtful, it is 
too technical to be of much use to the Eng- 
lish reader and too short to be valuable for 
the specialist. The English edition differs 
from the German in that it omits the 
section on the Apocrypha and the Pseud- 
epigrapha, which works are to form the sub- 
ject of a separate volume, to be prepared 
by Prof. Gunkel. It was unnecessary, how- 
ever, to insert the word ‘“‘canonical” in the 
title, since the “Old Testament” contains 
none but canonical books. It is, of course 
impossible to notice here all of Cornill’s 
critical conclusions,—they are generally 
well-considered and suggestive,—but a few 
of his positions may be mentioned. ‘The 
much-discussed narrative of Gen, xiv. he 
regards as late. As far as the rédle ascribed 
to Abraham is concerned, a late date is gen- 
erally accepted by recent critics; but some 
hold that the story of the Elamite invasion 
is so accurate that it must go back to very 
early times (taking Amraphelas Hammurabi). 
To this Cornill replies, not without reason, 


” * INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL Booxs or THE 
Ovp TESTAMENT. By Carl Cornill, Professor of Old 
Yestament Theology at the University of Breslau. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Box, M.A., Vicar of Linton. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: Williams & Norgate 
Large 16mo, pp. xii, 556. $3. ; 
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that a Jew in Babylonia might easily have 
got certain details from local records (or, 
it may be added, from current tradition), 
In regard to the chronological relation be- 
tween Ezekiel’s law book (Ezek, xliii.—xlvi.) 
and the so-called Law of Holiness (Lev. xvii.— 
xxvi.) he holds (properly, as it seems to the 
present reviewer) that Ezekiel is the earlier. 
The question of the trustworthiness of the 
narratives in Ezra and Nehemiah is a com- 
plicated one: Cornill is here conservative, 
he thinks the story generally reliable. His 
treatment of the book of Esther is one of the 
less satisfactory parts of the volume, he 
seems not to be acquainted with the most 
recent discussions of the subject. On the 
other hand, his analysis of the prophetic 
writings is excellent. The section on Jere- 
miah is particularly good. He holds firmly 
to a Trito-Isaiah (Isa. lvi—lxvi.) of the fifth 
century B.c., and he is inclined to refer to the 
same period the chapters on Moab (Isa. 
Xv.-xvi.); the main part of the great dis- 
course in Isa. xxiv.—xxvii. he assigns, in agree- 
ment with many critics, to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great; he disposes, not improb- 
ably, of the knotty question as to the re- 
lation between Isa. ii. 2-4 and Mic. iv. 1-3 
by deciding that. the Micah passage is not 
earlier than the sixth century, and that the 
paragraph was introduced from Micah into 
Isaiah by a scribe. In his discussion of Job 
he adopts Budde’s view that the author’s 
solution of the problem of evil is given in 
Elihu’s discourses; that is, that suffering is 
purificatory, and that Yahweh’s purpose in 
allowing Satan a free hand is to perfect Job’s 
character. ‘To this view there are serious 
objections, but the question is too large 
to be discussed in this place. His treatment 
of the other poetical books is good. He 
recognizes Maccabean Psalms, but thinks it 
an extravagant view to place the majority 
of the Psalms in the Maccabean period. He is 
hardly justified, however, in saying that the 
prologue to Bon-Sira (Keclesiasticus), written 
132 B.C, “defines the terminus ad quem for 
the final closing of the Psalter,’’—the pro- 
logue says nothing of a closure, and, so far 
as it is concerned, there is no objection to 
supposing that Old Testament Psalms were 
written in the time of Alexander Jannzus 
(104-78 B.C.); the question as to this date 
must be decided on internal grounds, An 
appendix gives the supposed chronology of 
the Old Testament writings. The proof- 
reading is not very good. “De Witte” occurs 
a number of times for “De Wette”: there 
are German spellings like “Ascher” for 
“Asher”; Dante’s poem is called “Comedia” 
instead of “Commedia”; the print is ex- 
cellent. me Cer 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
RomeE.—By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D, 
New York: C. P. Putnam’s Sons, Vol. 2. 
$2.50.—This second volume brings the his- 
tory of the Index down to our own time, and 
introduces us to the consideration of the 
problem now before the Church of Rome 
and devout Catholics in all parts of the world. 
While students of ecclesiastical history will 
be most interested in the detailed account 
of the various indexes which have been issued 
from time to time under the authority of the 
Church, the general reader will be most in- 
terested in the account that is given of the 
modern attitude of Catholic thinkers in rela- 
tion to the Index, which purports to be the 
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guide of their lives and the censor of their 
thought. While the work of examining and 
putting upon the Index works supposed to be 
harmful still goes on, the thoughtful and 
scholarly members of the Catholic Church 
are learning to set a limit to the authority 
of the Index in their private lives. A curious 
illustration in recent times is herein dis- 
cussed, St. George Mivart had become 
convinced of the truth of modern doctrines 
of evolution, and pushed his studies fearlessly 
in all directions. He said at one time that he 
was trying t8 find the limit of his liberty with- 
in the Catholic Church, He found it, and, 
when he feared that his relationto the Church 
was in peril, he opened his heart to Father 
Tyrrell, a Jesuit. In answer to his earnest 
questioning, the Jesuit replied privately and 
frankly, the result being that he was dis- 
missed from the order. But in this letter 
he showed how, when men in Spain read 
nothing that was on the Index, there was little 
difficulty, because they were not often 
tempted to read books that were condemned. 
But now the case is different. No intelli- 
gent person can shut his ears even if he closes 
his eyes to the doubts which assail him 
everywhere in the field of modern thought. 
There is now a wide-spread feeling that even 
the bishops of the Church and the head of 
them all are only mortal, fallible, and ignorant 
men like ourselves. An interesting account 
is given of the relation of Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs to this question and his efforts to 
bring about a common understanding which 
shall be the basis of the Church Universal 
which he hopes may be established under 
the new conditions of the twentieth century. 
One of the provisions of which scholarly 
men may avail themselves is that liberty is 
granted to men of established learning and 
piety in the furtherance of their work and by 
special permission of the Pope to read works 
that are condemned unless they are contra 
bonos mores, It is said in Italy that this 
exception is interpreted so liberally that 
practically everybody reads what he pleases. 


THE Socta, GospEL. Essays by Adolf 
Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (Crown ‘Theological Li- 
brary).—Williams & Norgate have done 
the English world a service in the publica- 
tion of the Crown ‘Theological Library. 
This admirable series renders available in 
excellent translation works of the first im- 
portance by continental scholars, as well as 
some very valuable English monographs. 
The eighteen volumes already published 
have included Lobstein’s Virgin Birth 
of Christ, Delitzsch’s Babel and Bible, 
Harnack’s What ts Christianity? Von 
Soden’s Books of the New Testament, 
Bousset’s Jesus, and others of equal note. 
This eighteenth volume presents two ad- 
dresses by Prof. Harnack of Berlin and one 
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by Prof. Herrmann of Marburg, delivered at 
different sessions of the German Evangel- 
ical Social Congress. Both these men are 
exponents, in varying degree, of the liberal- 
izing theology of Ritschl, and both exhibit 
here a piety which is practical and in close 
touch with the needs of men. Let any one 
who thinks of Harnack as only a higher 
critic or an erudite investigator of the details 
of early church history read these addresses 
on the Social Mission of the Modern Church 
(this is not just Harnack’s title) and on the 
Moral. and Social Significance of Modern 
Education. He will find a man in closest 
touch with life, solving wisely and effectively 
some of our deepest modern problems, into 
which his wide acquaintance with the church 
life of the past enables him to see so clearly, 
Prof. Herrmann treats the Moral Teachings 
of Jesus—a theme of vital import just now— 
with an equal sense of the practical values 
of all theological study. These papers do 
not smell of the lamp, but do much to dissi- 
pate the common impression concerning 
the ‘‘remoteness”’ of the university teacher. 
Let the most active of pastors do as well, and 
he will put the Church under great obliga- 
tion: let the most active of pastors read 
this little volume, and he will find that Har- 
nack and Herrmann have put him under 
great obligation. 


NEEDLES AND PINS. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. New York: Harper & Brothers 
$1.50.—There have been rumors that our 
author was not in good health and had 
been obliged to suspend some of his activities, 
but this volume shows no sign of debility. 
It is fresh and strong. It is a historical 
romance full of the adventures of love, war, 
and diplomacy, told in a flowing style, slightly 
antiquated, but always interesting. The 
title takes its name from the nursery rhyme: 


“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries, his trouble begins.”’ 


The courtship, in which a rascal, who is 
the hero of the tale, wins a wife and a fortune, 
is omitted, and the story begins with the 
vicissitudes of true love in the married state. 
The wiles of women, the plots of men, and the 
treachery of a dissolute king strow the path 
of the newly married pair with thorns and 
thistles. How they extricate themselves 
and justice is done to traitors and loyal 
men makes an exciting and not unwholesome 


narrative. 


Bup. By Neil Munro. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.—Under the title 
“The Daft Days’ this book has been pub- 
lished as a serial story. The change of 
title seems to us unfortunate. “Bud” means 
nothing at all, while ‘‘The Daft Days” had in 
it suggestive challenge. What were the daft 
days and the daft people? ‘he delightful 
story in which these questions were answered 
showed that the people who went daft with 


_ wonder, curiosity, and sympathy were the 


Scotch relatives of a little girl born in Chi- 
cago, and, after the death of her parents, taken 
to Scotland by an actor, a friend of Bud’s 
father. Withher fresh, unconventional ways, 
her quick wit, the slang of Chicago, and the 
tokens of budding genius the child becomes 
the puzzle and delight of her staid Scotch 
relatives. Through one stage of progress 
to another, she makes her sentimental pil- 
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All this is set forth in a story which our 
readers may, with cheerful confidence, take 
with them to be the companion of a summer 
holiday. 


BIBLE TRUTHS THROUGH EYE AND Ear, 
By Rev. George V. Reichel, A.M., Ph.D. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1 net.—All 
will readily admit that story and parable 
are the best means for conveying moral and 
religious ideas, but not every one has a talent 
for inventing or adapting the stories. Dr. 
Reichel has had a previous success with a 
volume of object-teachings, entitled What 
Shall I Tell the Children? and he follows 
it with another volume on the same plan. 
It is a book for mothers with listening chil- 
dren in the twilight hours or on Sunday after- 
noon, or for those who prepare themselves 
to address a Sunday-school or to preach 
a children’s sermon. ‘The busy ant, the 
swallow, the water-lily, for signals, wireless 
telegraphy, and air-ships are pressed into 
service. The homiletic suggestions attached 
to description and anecdote are often uncon- 
genial to a liberal Christian, but the book 
has materials which all can use. Why 
should not this useful publication find imi- 
tation and improvement ? 


ADDRESSES ON ST. JOHN. The St. John 
Conference Committee, Providence, R.I., 
1906.—This book is a reprint of fifty-two 
addresses on the Fourth Gospel, or some 
element of it, delivered in Providence, R.I., 
at eight conferences held between October 
of 1903 and the following May. The 
speakers were pastors and teachers repre- 
senting various denominations, sharing 
alike the traditional views, of authorship 
and interpretation. Many of the addresses 
are enforcements of various items of tra- 
ditional theology, such as the evidential 
value of miracles, the deity of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the physical resurrection. One ad- 
dress seems to break away to some extent 
from traditional limits, and to breathe a 
freer air, that on ‘“‘Freedom through the 
Truth,” by the late Dr. Everett D. Burr. 
The strictly conservative preacher will find 
some homiletic suggestion in the book. 


PropHET’S Lanpinc. By Edwin Asa 
Dix. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.—This story of the country merchant 
who applied modern business methods and, 
questionable sharp dealing to crowd out his 
neighbors and to establish his own position 
appeared as a serial in the Churchman. 
Joel Harney’s plans succeeded; but the natu- 
ral results, when they came, seemed to him 
other than he had expected. Fortunately, 
he learned his lesson in time to escape the 
threatened tragedy of the ending, and the 
humor of the minor characters, with the 
homely setting and incidents of the country 
town life, gives a lightness of interest to the 
story despite the grim reality of its main 
subject. Mr. Dix is known as a popular 
writer who loves best to represent the com- 
mon people. 


THE Muiuarants. By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—These short stories 
are worthy to survive, and will probably 
justify the confidence of the publisher. They 


grimage, until she attains to a brilliant success, | have already appeared in magazine form, 
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and have pleased many readers, because 
they were not written merely to sell. They 
contain excellent sentiment, interesting ad- 
ventures of agreeable people, and are written 
in a style that commends them to the lovers 
of good English. Adventures in war-time 
furnish the occasions for some most excellent 
excursions of the romantic spirit in which 
Cupid appears to be even more militant 
than the god of war. 


Miscellaneous. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish A Practi- 
cal Guide for Authors, which may probably be 
studied by those who are preparing manu- 
scripts for publication. The relations of 
authors with publishers and printers have 
not always been well understood, and the 
book may prove serviceable in regard to the 
larger interests of the author, as well as for 
instruction in the proper preparation of copy. 
Chapters on English, French, and German 
spelling and punctuation are added, and also 
rules for the division of Latin and Greek 
words. (50 cents.) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons publish for the Navy 
League of the United States A Short History 
of the American Navy, by John R. Spears. 
The purposes of the Navy League are to 
spread before the citizens of the country in- 
formation as to the condition of its naval 
forces, and to awaken public interest in its 
efficient development. It is held, naturally, 
that there can be no better method of accom- 
plishing this than by giving the facts in its 
splendid record and telling the stories of the 
brave men who have made that record illus- 
trious. The story, as here told, is condensed, 
but effective. It has an official character, 
having been formally adopted as the stand- 
ard Short History of the United States Navy 
and recommended to all Americans. (50 
cents net.) 
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The Home. 


An Open Letter. 


Brother,—you with grow! and frown,— 
Why don’t you move from Grumbletown, 
Where everything is tumbled down 

And skies are dark and dreary? 
Move over into Gladville where 
Your face will don a happy air, 
And lay aside your cross of care 

For smiles all bright and cheery. ° 


In Grumbletown there’s not a joy 

But has a shadow of alloy 

That must its happiness destroy 
And make you to regret it. 

In Gladville we have not a care 

But, somehow, looks inviting there, 

And has about it something fair 
That makes us glad to get it. 


*Tis strange how different these towns 

Of ours are! Good cheer abounds 
In one, and gruesome growls and frowns 

Are always in the other. 
If you your skies of ashen gray 
Would change for sunny skies of May, 
From Grumbletown, oh, haste away; 

Move into Gladyville, brother. 

—Nixon Waterman. 


A Little Misunderstanding. 


Katharine and Betty will never forget 
that time as long as they live: it taught them 
so many things! 

Father had gone away a few days before, 
and had said: ‘‘Now, chicks, I shall be away 
a week. Take good care of mother. Do 
not let her out of your sight for long.” That 
was father’s little joke—he really meant 
that they must not stray away from her. 

Well, as long as mother stayed at home that 
was easy enough, for school was near, and 
the hours short, and, once in the house, the 
children always followed mother like little 
shadows; but then came the day when 
mother said, ‘Children, I must go into town 
to-day upon important business.” 

Two little faces looked sober enough, but, 
when she added, “And I must leave my 
little daughters quite alone,” they looked 
almost scared. 

“Won’t old Biddy come and stay with 
us?” asked Katharine. 

“Old Biddy is very sick,’’ mother replied, 
“so you will have to be brave and stay alone 
—and, as this is the first time I have ever 
left you all by yourselves, I am wondering 
just how brave you will be! I am going 
to leave the nicest party lunch for you in the 
dining-room, and, since it is Saturday, you 
can play at keeping house all day just as 
happily as can be. And I shall bring you 
something very nice from town!” 

Even these joys failed to bring a smile 
to either of the anxious little faces. 

“When will you come back?” asked Betty 
in a queer voice. 

“Oh, the latter part of the afternoon,” 
mother said cheerily; and then, after leav- 
ing some directions and kissing them, she 
started off, 

The trolley line leading into town was 
quite a distance from the house, and there 
were no near neighbors, so after mother 
disappeared from sight the two girls began 
to feel rather lonely, even though it was a 
bright sunshiny day. 

Old Patrick had built the furnace fire up 
that morning with greater vigor than usual, 
and the house was warm and cosey, He 
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| would come again at night to do chores; 
but, until mother came, there would probably 
be no one in to see them. 

‘“Mother’ll be out of our sight a long time,” 
sighed Betty. 

“Well, father will 
forted Katharine: ‘‘we’ve done 
I say, Betty, let us have our lunch early 

“Tet’s!” echoed Betty, and they ran to 
look at the clock. 

“Tt’s run down!” gasped Katharine. 
“Now what shall we do?”’ 

“We'll have to guess lunch time,’ said 
Betty. 

They played house a little while, and then 
Katharine said she knew it must be one 
o’clock at least; so they went into the party 
lunch, 

They found lovely things all covered up 
with napkins. There was thin sliced ham, 
all tucked in among lettuce leaves, and the 
dearest biscuits, and olives, and glasses of 
creamy milk, and nice safe kinds of cake, 
and dear surprise boxes filled with safe 
candy. And, best of all, there was the 
nicest little mother note that ever was, tell- 
ing the two little girls to prove just how 
they loved mother by their actions that 
day. 

Well, while luncheon lasted, it was huge 
fun. ‘ray, Jr., the collie dog, sat at one 
side of the table, and took whatever was 
offered him, and Amelia, Betty’s doll, sat 
opposite and smiled. Katharine was the 
‘father’’ of the family and attended to the 
sliced ham, and Betty was the “mother” 
and attended to her duties. 

Everything was as delicious as it looked, 
but at last every crumb was eaten,—Tray 
had attended to the crumbs,—and _ then 
Katharine proposed that they should ‘‘tidy 
up.” This they did beautifully, and, when 
they had finished, they concluded it must be 
“about four or five o’clock,” so they began 
to watch for mother. 

“She said ‘the latter part of the after- 
noon,’” remarked Betty, ‘‘and she always 
keeps her word.” 

“Just suppose we had a mother who did 
not!”’ said Katharine in a hushed voice. 

“It would be awful, it would be just awful!” 

Betty agreed. “We never need to worry, 
though, for mother could mnot- break her 
word. But, oh, Katharine, if it should get 
dark before mother comes, what shall we do 
are the gas jets lighted ?”’ 
“Yes. All the lights are ready to pull 
up by the little chains; but, Betty, mother 
said ‘the latter part of the afternoon,’ and 
gas doesn’t belong to day-time.” 

“No,” sighed Betty; “but, if it should 
get cloudy, we might pull the chains.” 

Then they played ‘‘school” for awhile. 

They had a lovely teacher themselves, 
and lovely schoolmates, and so their play 
was very pretty. 

Suddenly Betty cried out, “Katharine, it 
is getting dark!” 

“It’s only cloudy, Betty!” Katharine as- 
sured her. “You know mother sazd ‘the 
latter part of the afternoon,’ but we’ll pull 
up the gas.” 

This was quite exciting, and soon all the 
rooms were full of light—but that made it 
seem all the darker out-of-doors, 

Then Betty sat down with her doll, and 
Katharine stood at a window and watched 
And the time dragged slowly on, and pres- 
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ently real fear showed in each”small face, 
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‘““She’d never break her word, ’less some- 
thing awful was the matter!” said Betty, 
suddenly, as a big tear splashed down upon 
Amelia’s face, and the next minute she was 
sobbing. 

Katharine felt all at once quite old and 
motherly, and she knew she must do some- 
thing to comfort Betty, although her own 
heart was like lead. 

“Betty,” she said softly, ‘““we’ve got to be 
terrible brave. We’ve got to do the hardest 
things that ever were. I am sure it must 
be nearly midnight. Patrick hasn’t come, 
and it looks to me as if something had hap- 
pened to the whole world—but J’m going to 
take care of you!” 

“Oh, oh,”’ wailed Betty, “I don’t want to 
be taken care of if something has happened 
to the world!”’ 

“Listen, Betty! You know father always 
says, ‘Sleep on it, and perhaps it will be all 
right in the morning!’ Now you must let 
sister undress you and put you to bed—you 
may wear your chain and locket to bed— 
and I will sit beside you, and tell you stories 
—and then when morning comes’’—Katha- 
rine gulped—‘‘everything may be all right.” 

“But what will you do—if—if I should 
go to sleep?’’ sobbed Betty. 

“Y]l wait,’’ Katharine answered, and there 
was a beautiful look upon her face. 

“Well, I shall not sleep!” Betty cried. 
“Tm awfully frightened!” 

But Katharine undressed Betty and tucked 
her in the white bed. Then she told her 
all the sleepy-time stories she could think 
of, and at last, worn out with worry and 
tears, Betty fell asleep and forgot her woes. 

“And now,” sighed Katharine, “Vl go 
and find out!’’ 

There was great fear in her heart also— 
but go she must! So in the cold and gloom 
she started out, not even thinking of her 
hat, but locking the door behind, her, and 
feeling thankful that Betty always slept 
until morning. 

It was not nearly so dark outside as one 
might expect for midnight; but fear and 
tears blinded poor Katharine, and it looked 
black enough to her. 

“Tl have to walk to town,” she thought. 
“T haven’t a cent.” 

She had got as far as the fence by the 
trolley tracks, when Tray, Jr., took a hand 
—or a paw—in the venture. He sprang in 
front of Katharine, and, no matter how hard 
she tried, he would not let her pass. 

She coaxed, scolded, and sobbed, but to 
no avail. Past that-fence Tray would not 
permit her to go. But, when she sat down 
to consider, he sat down too, and nestled his 
comforting head against her. 

Then Katharine began to think, and she 
saw, just as Tray saw, that her duty lay no 
further than the rail fence. It was the very 
hardest thing to do—but she did it. Pa- 
tiently, but full of trouble, she and Tray, \pabe 
waited. 

Presently they heard a trolley-car coming, 
Tray grew excited, and Katharine felt a new 
fear—it was awful to be out there at mid- 
might all alone! She sobbed—but Tray laid 
his head in her lap, and she knew he would 
protect her! 

Then the rushing car slowed up, and a 
man and woman stepped off, and voices 
sounded, dear familiar voices, and ‘all fear 
and worry melted away. 

“Tt was too bad your train was late, dear, 
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for the days are so short now. Still I knew 
they would love to have us both at once. 
And fortunately I said ‘the latter part of the 
afternoon.’ They trust me’ so!” It was 
mother’s voice. 

“And see,’’ said father’s voice, “they have 
turned up the gas! The wise youngsters!” 

“And I know Katharine would stay close 
at hand until I came. Dear child, she is so 
faithful—and there is always Tray, Jr.” 

Just then a happy little girl and a frantic 
dog sprang upon father and mother, and a 
sobby little voice cried, ‘‘I stopped at the 
fence—but it was Tray who made me!”’ 


And the next moment father had Katharine | 


in his arms, and mother understood. ‘But 
where is Betty, darling?” she asked. 

“Tn bed, mother. You see the clock 
stopped, and it grew dark, and we lit the gas, 
and we thought it was midnight—and we 
knew something awful had happened to make 
you break your word—and—and ’’— 

All the misery came rolling out upon a 
flood of tears. 

“Dear little girl,’ mother said, smoothing 
the hot cheek, ‘‘tt 2s only five o’clock now!” 

Then they all laughed, for they thought 
of Betty and Amelia sleeping in bed at that 
unheard-of hour! 

“Tt was a real tragedy,” said father. 

“And all a—a—mis—under—standing!”’ 
added Katharine in a voice that was still 
rather shaky. And that it really was, you 
see. 

Well, when they got in, they woke up 
Betty. They put her in her pretty wrapper 
and cosey slippers. And then they had a 
really truly party, and presents as well; for 
father had brought a Teddy bear for Betty 
and a book for Katharine all about heroes, 
and mother had a doll for Betty and a music- 
box for Katharine. And what do you sup- 
pose that ridiculous box played first thing? 
Why, ‘Old Dog Tray’’! 

And Tray, Jr., thought it was a compli- 
ment to him, and he capered around and 
made every one laugh at his antics.—Harriet 
T. Comstock, in Little Folks. 


Agassiz. 


Agassiz had the power of stirring to 
curiosity the most sluggish minds and 
awakening in them for the first time an in- 
terest in natural science. 

Former fellow-workers at Neuchatel either 
accompanied or followed him to America, 
and a “‘scientific factory” was set up near the 
water front in East Boston. Its site was later 
changed to the banks of the Charles River 
in Cambridge, near the Brighton bridge, 
and it became the nucleus from which grew 
the great museum of comparative zoology. 

Both the humble frame house in East 
Boston and the shanty in Cambridge were full 
of all manner of specimens, alive and dead. 
Snapping turtles, slippery eels, toads, frogs, 
bugs, snakes, crabs, a fox, guinea pigs, 
rabbits, and almost everything that walks 
or crawls found a home under the hospitable 
roof, Visitors had to be careful not to crush 
the life out of some favorite specimen. 

Once a society woman, who had invited 
Agassiz to dinner, asked him at the table to 
explain the difference between a frog and a 
toad. Beaming with joy at the opportunity 
to impart real information and at not being 
taken unawares, Agassiz dived first into his 
right coat pocket and then into his left, and, 
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bringing out a living specimen of each, he 
then and there made plain to her the dif- 
ference. 

It is said that after his marriage he con- 
tinued the practice of having as many object- 
lessons around with him as possible. A 
familiar Cambridge anecdote tells about his 
wife’s calling in terror from her dressing-room, 
“O Louis, there is a snake in my shoe!” 
And Agassiz, also horrified, replied, ‘Only 
one snake! And where are the other six?” 


Sir Robin the Bold. 


A TRUE STORY. 


This tale was told to me by an English 
lady, who saw the bird with her own eyes, and 
knows that every word is true. 

In the busiest part of the town of Coventry, 
in England, at the corner of two streets 
where electric cars are running, and people 
are passing te and fro the whole day long, 
there is a large confectioner’s shop. One 
cold morning last November, my friend was 
just about to enter this shop, when, to her 
great surprise, she saw a robin come flying 
down from the housetop opposite, pick its 
way between the people who were crowding 
the sidewalk, hop cheerfully up the doorstep 
of the shop, and disappear within. Of 
course she supposed it was a pet bird; but, 
when she followed Sir Robin inside the shop, 
the people told her they had never seen the 
bird before! 

There he was, however, apparently 
quite at home, and happy as a prince, 
feasting on the abundant crumbs to be had 
for the taking. Customers coming and 
going didn’t seem to disturb him in the least: 
it was as if he had taken a good view of the 
shop from his housetop before he came in, 
and so knew exactly what to expect. 

When he had finished his meal, he made 
his way from shelf to shelf, till he found a 
dressing-room to his taste. Then, after 
preening his feathers and showing off his 
rich-colored little self to the best advantage 
(as all bipeds, feathered or unfeathered, are 
wont to do), Sir Robin proved his good breed- 
ing by paying for his entertainment with a 
song. My friend left him singing away and 
everybody listening. 

About a week later she called at the con- 
fectioner’s again, and there was Robin, 
large as life, bolder and more at home than 
ever! He would take his bath quite fear- 
lessly in a saucer of water which was placed 
for him every morning on the floor. He 
hopped about the shelves all day, picking up 
the crumbs he liked best (for of course in 
such a place he had quite a choice), and even 
at night he remained in the shop. One 
of the girls told my friend she had tried to 
see if she could get him out one night, but 
he refused to go. It really looked as if Sir 
Robin had determined to spend the winter 
in his snug quarters. 

So famous did he become that the Coven- 
try newspapers talked about him and his 
curious ways, and there is no knowing how 
much extra business he might have brought 
to that shop (for of course everybody in 
the town wanted to see him), if it hadn’t 
been for an enemy in the camp. This enemy 
was the confectioner’s cat. When Sir Robin 
first stepped upon the stage, she had not 
welcomed him very warmly,—in fact, there 
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had been some little unpleasantness between 
them. But afterward Puss seemed to 
understand that, whatever her own private 
feelings might be, she and Robin were ex- 
pected to be friends,—or, at all events, to 
keep the peace. 

Robin, for his part, was quite willing to 
have it so, and placed full confidence in Puss’s 
good faith. For, knowing as he was, he 
didn’t know how crafty acat can be. And so 
it came about that exactly two weeks from 
the day that Robin entered the confectioner’s 
shop Puss had the meal she had set her 
treacherous heart on! 


Poor, plucky, trusting Sir Robin! That 


was a sad, sad ending to his little tale!— 


Arnott Chester, in the Churchman. 


A Dumb Animal. 


I am always interested when I see some- 
thing that would please that ‘‘Society for 
the Prevention of Animals,’’? as the little 
girl called it. One breezy afternoon, not 
long ago, I saw standing on Huntington 
Avenue a staid old horse, blanketed, and 
eating his dinner out of a pail which hung 
around his neck. Just as I approached, I 
saw that the pail had caught on some por- 
tion of the harness, and the animal not only 
could not eat, but seemed to be in imminent 
danger of tipping the remainder of his dinner 
out on the ground. 

While I was looking, a pretty girl approach- 
ing from the other direction took in the 
situation at a glance and went to the rescue. 
She wore a light-colored, tailor-made dress, 
with a bunch of violets pinned at one side, and 
I should have fancied her altogether too 
immaculately gotten up to be willing to touch 
that old horse. She didn’t hesitate, however, 
and I’m sure she never looked prettier than 
when, with delicately gloved hand, she 
loosened the pail and gave the horse a kind 
little pat on his broad nose. Unimaginative 
people might have thought that the suc- 
cession of bows he gave just as she left was 
due to his satisfaction in having his head 
free again, but I know that he meant them 
for a polite recognition of her kindness in 
helping him out of a bad fix.—Boston Times. 


A Philadelphia elephant is fond of cakes. 
Often, when a cake is thrown to him, it will 
lodge under the bar of his house in such a 
way that neither he nor the thrower can 
reach it. In this dilemma the elephant 
always puts his trunk down near the cake 
and blows it out upon the floor, whence the 
thrower may again heave it.—Our Four-footed 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


According to the French Protestant Year 
Book, the Protestant population of that 
country is approximately 650,000, divided 
into Reformed (three branches), 560,000, 
Lutherans, 80,000, and Independent sects, 
10,000, ‘The Reformed Church possesses 
about goo churches and chapels and 200 
parsonages. ‘There are 101 consistories and 
533 parishes, of which 455 have only a single 
pastor. The number of pastors is about 
six hundred. 

The recent discussion among our Unita- 
rian ministers of a pension or annuity fund 
makes the following information of inter- 
Stra 

The pastors of the Reformed Church in 
France organized in 1863 a pension fund, 
whose capital now amounts to a million of 
francs ($200,000). It was formed by gifts, 
annual collections, and an annual fee or 
contribution paid by the ministers them- 
selves. The latter make an annual sub- 
scription, amounting to 2.60 per cent. of 
their salaries and ranging from 48 to 80 
francs. ‘These contributions entitle the min- 
ister who has made them regularly, from his 
thirtieth to his sixtieth year, to receive there- 
after during his life an annuity of from 313 
to 381 francs, though he still continue his 
functions as a pastor. From the moment, 
however, that he ceases his ministerial duties 
and income, whether at sixty or later, he 
receives from the Pastor’s Fund an annual 
subvention. Hitherto the amount of this 
pension has ranged from 625 to 1,060 francs. 
This is not an alms. It is his right, and is 
enjoyed by all pastors alike, without refer- 
ence to their financial status. There is also 
provision made for the relief of pastors com= 
pelled, through invalidism, to retire before 
reaching the age of sixty, also for pen- 
sioning the widows of pastors who were 
affiliated with the fund, and who may re- 
quire its aid. 

This fund is administered by the govern- 
ment of France, which pays 34 per cent. in- 
terest on the capital. The recent separation 
law does not affect this. It only with- 
draws, gradually, a further State pension 
of 500 frances to retired pastors and of 350 
franes to their widows. 

This French Protestant example would 
seem an excellent one for our American 
Unitarians to ponder, and adopt in its main 
features. 

The Theological Faculty of the University 
of Giessen has decided that the language 
used in the diplomas of honorary licentiates 
or Doctors of Divinity, which it may here- 
after issue, shall be either Latin or German, 
according to the wish of the person who 
receives the degree. Prof. Dr. H. Weinel 
of Jena is the first to receive a German 
diploma. 

In Tabor, the ancient and picturesque city 
of the Hussites, there was held a Huss Ex- 
hibition at which various personal relics of 
that early heretic and his helpers, and a 
collection of books, coins, and pictures, were 
shown. The latter were especially inter- 
esting, the modern Bohemian artists having 
produced masterpieces in painting, with Huss 
as their central theme. 

In Bavaria a Roman Catholic parish 
priest, Father Grandinger, has been electéd 
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to the German Parliament as a liberal by 
3,190 liberal, mostly Protestant, votes 
against 1,600 social-democratic and 443 
Catholic ballots, The church authorities 
had protested in vain against his candida- 
ture because of his well-known progressive 
views, especially on school questions. 

Mr. Francis Darwin, third son of the great 
scientist, is to be the president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
for 1908-09. He was the biographer of his 
father, and is eminent as a botanist. 

The German liberal journals comment 


with amazement on Prof. Muensterberg’s | 


statement at the New York Peace Congress 
that Germany (with one and a quarter mil- 
lions of war tax) does not feel the expen- 
ditures for military purposes to be, in’ any 
real sense, a burden! 

“Hyvad vil det sige at vaere en Kristen?” 
is the title of a paper by Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, which appears in the Danish liberal 
journal, Lys over Landet, of Copenhagen, a 
translation of an excellent article which re- 
cently appeared in the Christian Register. 

“Vallds, Hit Es Szabadsag a Genfi, 1905” 
(Kolozsvér, Hungary). In a handsomely 
printed volume of 300 pages, Prof. G. Boros, 
D.D., principal of the Unitarian College at 
Kolozsvar, assisted by various collaborators, 
has published a Hungarian version of the pro- 
ceedings and twenty-four of the papers at 
the Third International Congress of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers in Geneva in 1905. Similar versions 
in Hungarian were printed of the proceedings 
and papers of the two preceding congresses 
at London and Amsterdam, which shows 
how widely extended is the influence of 
these gatherings, and how earnest the partici- 
pation in them on the part of our Hungarian 
Unitarian fellow-workers. 

In 1841 there were but 8,000 Jews in all 
Palestine. Now there are 170,000. Five- 
sevenths of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
now ate Jews. 

The son of Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, M. 
Paul Hyacinthe, has written a play, ‘Les 
Ames Ennemies,”’ which has been given with 
success at a theatre in Paris. Its theme is 
the power of the Roman Catholic priest over 
the soul of woman, and the struggle this 
engenders in the family life of a free thinker in 
religion. 

What a superb demonstration was made 
by the International Congress of Protestant 
Sunday Schools in the city of Rome a few 
weeks since! A thousand delegates, 600 of 
them from America, but representing 27 
nations, were assembled under the shadow 
of the Vatican. 

At the anniversary of the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta (founded twenty-seven years 
ago) Lord Hugh Cecil said that neither 
India, China, nor Japan, would be con- 
verted until Christianity is preached by the 
native voice. The Bishop of Lincoln said 
it was sadly and disappointingly true that 
the great religious systems of the East 
were in an intrenched and unyielding posi- 
tion, ‘ 

It would seem as if orthodox Christianity 
makes practically no headway in those coun- 
tries, notwithstanding the enormous ex- 
penditure of money and effort. But, “as 
the editor of the Christian Life well says, 
Unitarian Christianity is preached by thou- 
sands of native teachers without any expendi- 
ture on our part. It is the,only, form of 
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Christian faith which has a future in the 


East. 

The Japanese have little to fear from 
alcohol at present, but have enacted a new 
and stringent law forbidding minors under 
twenty to use tobacco, and imposing a fine 
on their parents or guardians if they permit 
the violation of their ordinance. 

The General Baptist Assembly recently 
held its two hundred and forty-fifth annual 
meeting at Trowbridge, England. For half 
a century past it has affiliated with the 
Unitarian body in England. 

Prof. Schiemann tells in the Kreuzzevtung 
of Berlin a terrible story of Russian life and 
suffering. The terms are almost synonymous 
in that unhappy country. 

“We considered,’ write the peasant in- 
habitants of Djanow, ‘‘what we should do, 
and decided to emigrate to Siberia, although 
it is bitter to leave the land of one’s birth, 
and one that is fruitful as well.” 300 
families, consisting of 1,500 persons, en- 
rolled themselves as settlers, and sold their 
possessions. But as soon as the men had 
received their money they drank it up in 
vodka. Now ensued a scene of terror. 
The wives and children screamed and _ la- 
mented, and the intoxicated peasants beat 
them. Three persons were killed, forty 
were crippled for life. The remainder 
actually reached Siberia, but without a 
penny. The land they were promised was 
not forthcoming. In the unheated railway 
cars all the children, and many of the adults, 
died of exposure. That is a picture of 
Russian immigration! 

A pastor in Bergen, Norway, Carl Konow, 
in two discourses on Modern Christianity, 
disavowed his belief in certain orthodox 
dogmas; 1.e., the historicity of the Fall of 
Man, the Virgin birth of Jesus, the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus, etc. This has led to 
a great controversy. Many voices clamored 
for his dismissal from the State Church. 
But Prof. Dr. Ording of the State Theo- 
logical University at Christiania, whose 
appointment as a liberal created such an 
agitation two years ago, has announced his 
agreement with the honest and brave clergy- 
man through the columns of the liberal 
Norwegian Church Journal. The veteran 
author Bjoernstierne Bjoernson has alse 
taken a hand in the controversy. He not 
only defends Pastor Konow, but takes occa- 
sion to call severely to account the entire 
clergy because of their insincerity, timidity, 
and intolerance. 135 members of the church 
in Bergen have assured Pastor Konow of 
their support, and his dismissal is unlikely. 

Four hundred delegates recently met in 
Martyrs Memorial Hall and took part in a 
Congress in Shanghai. They represented all 
nations and Protestant denominations, and 
Over 3,000 missionaries and 750,000 Chinese 
Christians. It was in part a commemoration 
of the 135 missionaries and 40,000 native 
Christians who lost their lives in 1890. The 
decisions reached were of great importance, 
and ‘included greater union among the mis- 
sionary societies, a uniform version of the 
Scriptures, a system of education which shall 
not neglect the moral and religious side of 
man, and the attitude of the missionaries 
to the ancestor-worship of the Chinese, ‘The 
purely spiritual and philanthropic character 
of Protestant missions was brought to the 
attention of the Chinese government. 

Some interesting statistics are given by 
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Prof. Dr. Dade of Berlin. Nearly two- 
thirds of the population of Germany is 
Protestant. 65 per cent. of those industrially 
occupied are Protestant, and 35 per cent. 
Roman Catholic. 57 per cent. of the farming 
population is Protestant, and 43 per cent. 
Catholic. Those commercially occupied are 
66 per cent. Protestant to 28 per cent. 
Catholic. 

The notable increase of industries makes 
the growing preponderance of the Protestant 
| element likely. ‘This is, however, qualified 
by the transitory character of the industrial 
population and the fixed status of the tillers 

of the soil. 
Prof. H. A. Koestlin, formerly of Giessen, 
| has passed away in his sixtieth year. 
a The liberal Protestantenblatt of Berlin asks 
[ and answers the question, Where can theology 
be best studied in Germany to-day? All of 
the nine Prussian universities, unless it be 
Greifswald, are characterized by the pres- 
ence, of able teachers in their theological 
faculties, imbued with the spirit of modern 
scholarship and of free inquiry and investi- 
gation. All except Greifswald have repre- 
sentatives of the liberal point of view among 
their professors. Berlin (Von Soden, Har- 
nack, Pfleiderer), Kiel, and Bonn are thus 
represented; but it is at Godttingen, where 
Bousset, Kattenbusch, Bonwetsch, Schiirer, 
Otto, and Wellhausen are active, and espe- 
cially at Marburg (Herrmann, Achelis, 
a Jiilicher, Budde, J. Weiss, Rade, Knopf, and 
% Westphal), that one finds the most enlight- 
ened and progressive teaching. The Bava- 
rian University of Erlangen has an orthodox 
Protestant faculty, which is considered the 
strongest in Germany of that school of 
theology. Leipzig and Tiibingen are semi- 
liberal and mediatory in their teaching 
At Heidelberg (Hausrath, Bossermann, 
Troeltsch, Niebergall) and Strassburg (H. 
Holtzmann, Nowack, Lobstein, Dobschiitz, 
Schweitzer) the liberal element is in the 
majority. It isin Jena and Giessen, how- 
ever, that the new school of historical criti- 
cism is in absolute control. At Jena are to be 
found Wendt, Nippold, Baentsch, Weinel, 
Eucken, and Haeckel. At Giessen, B. Stade, 
Koestlin (just deceased), Drews, O. Holtz- 
mann, Boldensperger, and others. Jena, 
Marburg, Giessen, G6ttingen and Berlin are, 
perhaps, the universities most attractive to 
a liberal student of theology at the present 
day. 


Wedding Presents. 


BY A VICTIM. 


Of all perfunctory and ungraciously given 
presents the worst is often the wedding 
gift made by a class or a club to one of its 
members. ‘To an active young woman of 
the present day supporting herself on a small 
salary comes a round of pressing invitations 
to subscribe for gifts to girls whom she has 
perhaps known very slightly. These calls 
are hard to refuse, and the amount asked for 
is small in each case. To-day I found one 
such request on my desk. I had already put 
down my name for a small sum, and there 
was nothing to do but send it, But at the 
same time I received an appeal for money 
to carry on summer work for poor children, 
sent by an institutional church in which I 
thoroughly believe and to which I gladly 
give when I can, Of course, in the mood 
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in which I was left by my perfunctory sub- 
scription to the wedding present, I straight- 
way put the other appeal aside for the to- 
morrow which will never come. Yet, when 
I think how much even one dollar will do 
in the hands of wise men and women toward 
lessening the physical and moral hardships 
of a poor child’s summer, I make a high reso- 
lution, when next a wedding gift subscription 
comes my way, politely but firmly to say 
no, 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


The eleventh season of Unitarian meetings 
on the Isles of Shoals, besides sharing the 
general characteristics that have been com- 
mon to each year’s experiences, seems to 
have begun the second decade as with a 
fresh start. There have been times when the 
Oceanic House was stretched to its utmost 
limits of accommodation, but never before 
have there been so many who came with 
the first day and stayed until the last. Never 
before has the membership limit of five hun- 
dred been met and passed, nor has it been 
previously neeessary to establish a waiting 
list of those who could have rooms for the 
second week-end. The main program has 
shown a new unity and therefore a new 
strength, setting an example for future 
program committees which they may find 
it difficult to equal. Moreover, there is now 
a certain coherence in the annual member- 
ship, which gives a securer sense of permanent 
interest, not only in the meetings of years to 
come, but in each other,—an interest to which 
both the anniversary celebration of last year 
and the reunion held in Boston last winter 
contributed. 

The subject of the morning addresses of 
the week was ‘“‘What We may Know about 
Jesus.” Six speakers contributed of their 
scholarship and their devoted interest in the 
subject to build up a single structure of 
thought. Their words were followed by 
eager listeners, who found them stimulating 
to thought and provoking to discussion. 
Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland began the story 
with a paper on ‘The Sources of our Knowl- 
edge,” making the way open for those who 
were to follow and giving his hearers a clear 
idea of the difficulties that have lain for 
centuries in the path of a proper under- 
standing of Jesus. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
set us back into ‘““The Place and Time,” 
drawing rapidly a vivid sketch of a time when 
men were religious as never before, when 
the old gods still lrved and new mystery 
cults answered more or less effectively the 
longings of men, and picturing the place which 
still appeals with marvellous power to the 
man who to-day may walk by the Sea of 
Galilee or look down from the mountain 
tops or enter the sacred temple of Jerusalem. 
Prof. Schmidt closed with the thought that 
just as Unitarians, who have come to keep 
the Jesus idea, reject the Theos thought, so 
they are coming to treat the term “Christ.” 
It is true that the term may be expanded 
and turned out of its primary and secondary 
and tertiary meanings, but Jesus himself 
declared that the new wine should not be 
poured into the old bottles. ‘Let us love 
and revere and follow Jesus,” the speaker 
said impressively, “but let us make it clearly 
understood that there is no one savior of 
men,” 

It was this thought, that there is no one 


of Israel was moulded and shaped. 
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savior of men, which proved to be the 
central idea of Rev. Charles F. Dole’s address 
on Wednesday morning. He sought in the 
Synoptic Gospels for such records of the life 
and teachings of Jesus as yield evidence of 
his actual life and in some slight measure 
reveal to usa man among men. He reported 
him as having shared in every way the 
aspirations, impulses, and limitations com- 
mon to mankind, one among a noble company 
of heroes and martyrs who have lived for 


others and died bravely for the faith of their 


hearts. 
To Prof Francis A. Christie fell the con- 


genial task of setting forth ‘“‘The Essence of 


the Teaching of Jesus.” He noted the 


distinctions between the public utterances, 


which contained what Jesus himself con- 


sidered central and universal, and the private, 
unpublished faith in his exalted Messianic 
mission, which he shared only with his dis- 
ciples. 


He revealed no truth hitherto un- 
known, but by his personality the religion 
He 
preached human duty in view of the impend- 


ing advent of the kingdom of God; and he 


urged the spirit and disposition capable of 
living in a perfect world as the exclusive 
standard of life. 

“The Aftermath of Tradition” was gath- 


ered by Prof. Clayton Bowen of the Mead- 


ville Theological School. Wonder-story and 
miracle ranged themselves in intelligible order 
and clarity under his gentle direction, and 
it became at once clear how the gospel story 
gains marvellously in interest and charm - 
when once the reader can distinguish with 
discrimination the various elements which 
have placed it before us in its present form. 
The stories themselves assume a new value 
when the reader is no longer puzzled by their 
contradictions and implications. The neces- 
sity of squaring history with the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, the exigencies of early 
Christian faith in the immediate coming of 
Jesus, the natural love of marvel and mys- 
tery, all contributed their part to the crystal- 
lization of stories told in absolute good faith. 
It was left for Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey 
of Baltimore to show that nothing had been 
taken away from the thought of Jesus which 
it could not well afford to lose, and that his 
modern significance remains as vital and as 
necessary as ever. He finds in him the 
Christ, to follow whom will mean the redemp- 
tion of the world from low ideals of duty and 
personal service to fulfilment in action of 
the spirit of good will and brotherly love. 
The evening meetings of the week were 
more varied in character. Rev. Pitt Dilling- 
ham gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Neigh- 
borhood Work in a Black Belt Country,’ and 
awakened a general interest in Calhoun 
which materialized in substantial form before 
the end of the week. One afternoon a day 
or two later he deepened that interest by 
singing some of the Calhoun songs, almost 
piercing in their pathos. Mrs. Margaret 
Deland spoke with animation and apparent 
conviction on ‘‘The Change in the Feminine 
Ideal,” finding the change full of promise, 
but, since a hope always implies a menace, 
watning against grave dangers that inhere 
in the new tendencies toward individualism 
and social responsibility, one of which may 
be selfish and the other shallow. Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness took his hearers on a trip 
to ‘Spain, New and Old,” departing from 
the traditional dulness of a descriptive and 
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historical paper and keeping interest alert 
and appreciative. 

The Celia Thaxter evening on Appledore 
meant a graceful poetic study of the Lady 
of the Isles by Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, 
who also read some of the poems intimately 
connected with the place. The best tribute 
to the insight of the essayist came from Mrs. 
Thaxter’s brother, Oscar Laighton, who 
refused to enter the hall or sit on the plat- 
form. He listened intently, through a win- 
dow opening on the piazza, and, when the 
paper was finished, asked earnestly: “Did 
you say that that woman never knew my 
sister? Is it possible that she never knew 
her?” 

The concert of Friday evening brought to 
the front the admirable director of music, 
Mrs. Nelson Freeman, who has been fidelity 
istelf, and ability no less, in several years of 
attendance at these meetings.. The quartet 
consisted this year of Miss Laura F. Eaton, 
Miss Bessie K. Bemis, Mr. H. B. White, and 
Mr. Harry Parmalee; and their concert was 
thoroughly enjoyable. ; 

Last, but not least, among the evening 
lectures was that given by Rev. S. M. Crothers 
on ‘‘The Anglo-American Misunderstanding,” 
one of the papers which give him rank as a 
leading English essayist, and which soon 
everybody will be reading and laughing over 
in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly. 

The Isles of Shoals meetings have always 
made much of the devotional services. The 
spirit of reverence and aspiration receives 
unexpected re-enforcement amid these sur. 
roundings and in the atmosphere of the 
ancient meeting-house on the rocks. A 
previous letter has spoken of the first Sun- 
day’s services. The last day of the meetings 
was marked by a religious service on Apple- 
dore, with sermon by Rey. Alfred R. Hussey on 
“Heretics and Heresies.” He made it clear 
that, although the Church has given to the 
term translated “heretic’’ an intellectual 
meaning, its primal significance was entirely 
moral. ‘Ihe heretic was the man of unloving 
spirit who became a troublesome disturber 
of the peace of the Church. The Christian 
standard for heresy to-day is again becoming 
spiritual, not mental, and Mr. Hussey be- 
lieves the time is fast approaching when 
doctrinal discussions shall cease and an un- 
divided Church shall give itself unreservedly 
to the task of redeeming the world from 
evil. 

The early morning services in the stone 
meeting-house were well attended. Rey. 
Robert F. Leavens, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
Jr., Rev. D. Roy Freeman, Rev. F. R. 
Sturdevant, Rev. G. Leonard Phelps of 
Evesham, England, and Rev. A. H. Robin- 
son conducted these services on successive 
mornings; and the good-night prayers—the 
candlelight service, which always seems like 
a memorial of the islanders of two and three 
generations ago, who wound their way up the 
rocky ascent with their swinging lanterns 
in their hands—closed the meetings of each 
day and gave the benediction of peace. 

These were not quite all the meetings of 
the week, for the Alliance brought together 
plenty of people to listen to the good addresses 
of Miss Low, president, Mrs. J. W. Sargent, 
Miss Alice J. Breck, Mrs. J. I. Sunderland, 
Rev. A. J. Colman, and Mrs. Robert Davis. 
The regular business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday morning, resulting 
in the election of the same board of officers, 
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with two or three additions to the board of 
directors. . 

The closing words of the eight-day confer- 
ence were spoken by Rev. S. M. Crothers in 
the sunset service of Sunday evening. It 
was a service of rare beauty, when the veri- 
table sea of glass mingled with fire, of which 
he read, seemed to rest before our eyes. 
Miss Bemis sang again our favorite song, 
Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘Good-bye, Sweet Day.” 
Later in the evening Mr. Hussey read the 
evening prayers in the little meeting-house, 
and the week on the Isles of Shoals came to 
an end. E. E. M. 


Good-bye, Sweet Day. 


Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye! 
I have so loved thee, but I cannot hold thee 
Departing like a dream the shadows fold thee, 
Slowly thy perfect beauty dies away, 
Good-bye, sweet day. 


Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye! 
Dear were thy golden hours of tranquil splendor, 
Sadly thou yieldest to the twilight tender, 
Who wert so fair from thy first morning ray, 
Good-bye, sweet day. 


Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye! 
Thy glow and charm, thy smiles and tones and glances, 
Vanish at last and solemn night advances. 
Ah, couldst thou yet a little longer stay! 

Good-bye, sweet day. 


Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye! 
All thy rich gifts my grateful heart remembers, 
The while I watch thy sunset’s dying embers 
Die in the west along the twilight gray, 
Good-bye, sweet day. 
—Celia Thaxter 


The International Peace Congress 
at Munich, September 9-4. 


The American Peace Society issues the 
following circular concerning the Munich 
Peace Congress. Rev. Bradley Gilman and 
Mrs. Gilman, Rev. George D. Latimer and 
others of our Unitarian number expect to be 
present at the Congress, and it is to be hoped 
that the Peace Society’s call will have re- 
sponse from many. 


The sixteenth International Peace Congress 
is to meet in Munich, September 9-14. It 
is ten years since there has been a session 
of the Congress in Germany, the eighth 
Congress having been held at Hamburg in 
1897. 

Coming in the same year with The Hague 
Conference, the first real Parliament of Man 
in history, which will probably close its ses- 
sion just before the opening of the Munich 
Congress, this Congress should be a mecting 
of the highest interest and moment for the 
peace workers throughout the world, ‘The 
United States especially should be strongly 
represented. We have recently held in New 
York the largest and most influential Na- 
tional Peace Congress which has ever met, 
and its inspiration should be communicated 
to the workers in Germany who are at this 
time contemplating the inauguration of 
regular national congresses there. We should 
especially make this an occasion for a demon- 
stration of the love and admiration of 
America for Germany. Millions of our peo- 
ple are bound to Germany by the close ties 
of race, and thousands of our scholars are 
indebted to the German universities for much 
that is highest and best in their training, 
In a recent tribute to one such scholar, who 
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Our National Societics. | 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices.at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintians churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L.-Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded im 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin, 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee’ of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
a 


repaid his debt to Germany by a life of rare 
service in promoting German culture in his 
own American college, one of our writers 
said : — 

“Such love as his for German life and litera- 
ture is to-day of peculiar benefit and ser- 
vice for America and for the world. Ger- 
many becomes day by day our own more and 
more formidable commercial rival, and is 
rapidly distancing England in the race, and 
that by means which praise her, the use of 
her brains, the bringing of science and thor- 
ough education to bear on industry and trade; 
and the jealous people, alike in England and 
America, who like to stir up trouble and 
strife, find Germany now their most popular 
target. We shall see more of this instead 
of less. At such a time it fortifies one’s soul 
to know that among the things ‘made in 
Germany’ which have most general currency 
in the republic is the so great proportion of 
our best scholarship; that from the days of 
Edward Everett and George Ticknor to our 
own the German universities have been in so 
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high degree our graduate schools; and that 
our American colleges are filled with men in 
every field of thought and learning who, 
thronging there by thousands, have come 
back to weave all over this broad land a 
strong web of such love and sympathy and 
admiration and gratitude as shall surely 
suffice, in any time of folly or stress, to smite 
down the Philistines and maintain justice 
here toward the great land of [Luther and 
Lessing and Kant.” 

It is hoped that many American professors 
and teachers spending their vacation in 
Europe will remain to attend the Munich 
Congress, and that many other Americans 
passing the summer in Europe will so ar- 
range their plans as to bring them to Munich 
for these early September days. Our various 
Peace Societies and American German So- 
cieties should all provide for fitting represen- 
tation and do their utmost to stimulate a 
large attendance. The American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, will be 
glad to hear from all persons who may pos- 
sibly attend, and to give any desired informa- 
tion concerning the Congress. 


At Rowe, Mass. 

The corner-stone of the new Unitarian 
church at Rowe was laid Sunday morning, 
July 7, in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion. The opening exercises were held in 
the Town Hall, and consisted of the regular 
responsive service, a solo by Mrs. Constance 
Smith Homer, a great-grand-daughter of 
Preserved Smith, prayer by Rev. John A, 
Hawley, pastor of the Congregational church, 
Shelburne Falls, a short address by the min- 
ister, followed by a very able address by 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith of Greenfield, 
and the reading of an original poem, written 
for the occasion by Mrs. Martha A, Smith 
of Rowe, and read by Mrs. Emory Sibley, 
great-grand-daughter of Hosea Ballou. 

The congregation then adjourned to the 
site of the new church, where Mr. B. T. Henry, 
chairman of the Building Committee, read 
the list of articles placed in the corner-stone. 
Rev. William L. Tenney, D.D., Western sec- 
retary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, Chicago, offered the prayer of conse- 
cration, a prayer so beautiful and uplifting 
in its spirit that all felt the consecration he 
invoked. 

The laying of the mortar was performed 
by Joseph Warren Homer, Jr., of Brookline, 
Mass., a lad of ten years, and great-great- 
grandson of Preserved Smith. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Frederic Smith, son of the 
donor, then the stone was put in position 
by the masons, the box set in place by Mr. 
Fred Browning, and the exercises closed 
with a hymn and benediction by the pastor. 

The stone is a handsome piece of granite, 
with the dates 1780-1907 cut upon it. 

Rev. Margaret Bowers Barnard, the min- 
ister of the church, spoke as follows: ‘‘We 
have gathered here this morning to assist 
in no ordinary act, but in one which should 
have deep significance for us all. It sym- 
bolizes our love for the past as we erect 
this building to the memory of one who 
served Rowe faithfully and well as minister 
and citizen for thirty-seven years. It sym- 
bolizes our faith in the future, that the prin- 
ciples for which this church has stood for 
one hundred and thirty-seven years, the 
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principles which it was organized to maintain, 


—truth, worship, service, freedom, love,— |! 


will endure. It symbolizes our faith in 
Jesus as the great leader, Inspirer, Re- 
deemer in the truest sense of mankind. It 
symbolizes the fact that in this prosaic age 
we are, as some one has said, ‘putting stones 
and mortar aroundan idea,’—the Fatherhood 
of God, and the Brotherhood of Man. 

“Tt is especially fitting that there should 
be with us to-day representatives of the 
mother church from which we are all proud 
to trace our descent, and whose inheritance 
and traditions we all share in common, ‘This 
church was a Congregational church, is to-day 
a Congregational church in its polity and 
love of freedom, Preserved Smith was a 
loyal minister of the Congregational faith 
until the last twelve years of his ministry. 
Then, in the schism which divided New 
England, he went over to the Unitarian 
side. Like his ancestors who had left Eng- 
land that they might have religious freedom, 
he went forth seeking what to him meant 
truth and right. It was with great sorrow 
that he left his brethren; for he was no con- 
troversialist, and preferred the word ‘‘ Chris- 
tian”’ to all sectarian labels. 

“Could he be with us to-day, we feel sure 
that his generous spirit would rejoice that 
the sects of Christendom are more and more 
coming together in the unity of the Spirit 
and in the service of God our Father and of 
Jesus our Master. 

“Dear friends and members of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church of Rowe, 
fellow-towusmen, as we lay this corner- 
stone to the memory of the first regularly 
ordained minister of this town, let us bury 
beneath it any differences which may sepa- 
rate us, and, with our faces turned bravely 
toward the future, ‘press toward the mark 
of the prize of the high calling of God,’ and 
consecrate ourselves to the new duties and 
new opportunities of the new day. 

“In the Freedom of the Truth and in 
the love of Jesus may this church be to this 
community a sacred spot where we may unite 
for the Worship of God and the service of 
Man.” 


Dedication at Harrietta, Mich. 


On July 6th and 7th occurred the dedica- 
tion of the People’s Church of Harrietta, 
Mich. 

Harrietta is a small and a very young town 
in the northern part of the State. It is still 
surrounded with primeval forests of maple, 
pine, and hemlock, while here and there, in 
every direction, the land is being cleared 
and fertile farms with gardens, orchards, and 
commodious buildings are making their ap- 
pearance. 

The people are warm-hearted and progres- 
sive, and, while moving forward into new 
fields of labor and into new enterptises, have 
left behind their intolerance and sectarian- 
ism, and have pushed forward, also, into the 
larger and fuller religious thought and life of 
the twentieth century. 

The church, which is the second one of 
the town (the Methodist church having been 
built three years ago), is neat and attractive. 
It is constructed of cement blocks with stone 
finish. ‘The square tower gives to the struc- 
ture a substantial and picturesque appear- 
ance. ‘The dimensions of the building are 
30 x 44 feet, with an annex 20 x 28 feet. By 
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'swinging open the large doors connecting 
the two rooms, accommodations can be pro- 
vided to seat comfortably 250 people. 
The interior is finished in the natural wood, 
stained afid polished. The floor is of hard 
maple, no carpets except in the aisles are 
used. ‘The pulpit furniture, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. S. Udell of Grand Rapids, har- 
monizes with the prevailing tone of the 


interior. 

The windows are of stained glass, and are 
pleasing in appearance. ‘The one donated by 
the Slagle Club is considered by some as 
being the handsomest in the building. An 
up-to-date heating plant is installed in the 
basement. A gasoline apparatus of the 
Allen Sparks type furnishes a powerful and 
brilliant light. The broad cement steps and 
platform at the entrances to the building 
add very much to its appearance. 

The society has built slowly and well, and 
has expended thus far over $3,000. : 

While the building is ready for occupancy, 
there yet remains much to be achieved. A 
church bell is greatly needed. Chairs or 
pews are yet to be secured, as the seats 
which are now used are not owned by the 
society. 

The people are rejoicing at what has been 
accomplished, and feel very grateful to sister 
societies and to individuals who have aided 
in building a liberal church in this new town. 
They believe that the work was well worth 
doing, and that those who aided shall receive 
their reward in the results that shall here be 
secured. 

The first service was held in the new build- 
ing Saturday evening, July 6. The audi- 
torium was handsomely decorated with 
potted ferns,and cut flowers. Rev. Mr. 
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The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
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THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
is care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Deaths. 


TURNER.—At Deer Isle, Me., July 1, suddenly, at the 
residence of her daughter, Mrs. William C. Appleton, 
Martha L. E. Turner, in her seventy-eighth year. 
ment July 5 at Vineland, N.J. 
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J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 

2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 

“Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S, Waterman 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
] Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts. address E S. Read, Highland Springs. Va. 


ANTED,.—A companionable Protestant woinan as 
\ general household helper on a small dairy farm. 
One with country training and previous farm experience 
preferred. Dodge Farm, Washington, Conn, 
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Backus offered prayer, and Rev. H. Van 
Ommeran of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., preached 
the sermon. ‘The new piano was used, and all 
seemed well pleased with it. 

Sunday afternoon the dedicatory service 
proper was held, Rev. J. P. MacCarthy 
offered prayer, Rev. W. M. Backus of 
Chicago preached the sermon, Mrs, William 
Barry delivered the speech of presentation 
for the people, and then Mr. Backus dedi- 
cated the church to the service of God and 
to the service of humanity. 

Immediately after the afternoon service 
the ladies of the society filled the lecture room 
to hold a conference with the State Director 
of Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Hiram Marks of 
Detroit, Mich. A very helpful and sugges- 
tive session was enjoyed, 

In the evening the closing service was 
held. Mr. Van Ommeran offered prayer, and 
Rev. Joseph B. MacCarthy, PhD Yof 
Kalamazoo, Mich., delivered an inspiring 
address. 

The services were all helpful and appro- 
priate, and the people feel inspired and en- 
couraged by them to go on with the good 
work they have commenced. 

The writer, who as missionary agent for 
Northern Michigan has been serving this 
society, together with the other societies of 
his circuit, since the beginning of the year, 
feels greatly pleased at the encouraging pros- 
pects for liberal religious work not only in 
Harrietta, but in nearly every part of the 
field to which he has been assigned by the 
Association, Ground is to be broken this 
week at Bendon, Mich., for the erection of 
a liberal church similar to the one in Har- 
rietta, 

Next Sunday a new and promising Uni- 
tarian society is to be organized at Traverse 
City. The “field is white for the harvest’’ 
in this part of the State, ‘‘and the laborers 
are few.” We need more churches like the 
one in Harrietta. 

MERRITY S. BUCKINGHAM. 


Unitarian Confercace at Chautauqua. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, August 7 
and 8, the Meadville Unitarian Conference 
will meet at Chautauqua, N.Y. ‘The topic, 
around which all addresses will centre is 
“A Clearer Idea of the Importance of a 
Church to Society.” The opening session 
will be held at 1.30 o’clock on Wednesday, 
August 7. We expect as speakers Rev. 
U.G. B. Pierce of All Souls’ Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Rev. A. M. Rihbany, Unitarian 
church, Toledo, Ohio, Prof. F. C. Doan of 
the Meadville Theological School, Rev. L.. W. 
Mason of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburg, Pa., Rev. J. H. Applebee of the 
Pilgrim Church, Attleboro, Mass., Dr. James 
G. ‘Townsend, Jamestown, N.Y., Rev. 
Thomas Clayton of Allegheny, Pa., Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, Cambridge, Mass., and 
others. The conference will close with a 
public reception in honor of Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers of First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. This will be held on Thursday even- 
ing, August 8. 

It is expected that all the neighboring 
ministers, and especially those of the con- 
ference, will be present, to remain at least 
through Saturday. The regular sessions to 
be followed by ministcrial gatherings. 

We expect a most enjoyable series of meet- 
ings, during which there will be exceptional 
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opportunities for acquaintance and friendly 
intercourse. 

The program of the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution: is especially rich and varied at the 
time of our conference, and we confidently 
expect a large attendance and much enthusi- 
asm. 

Thirty-day excursions from all points on 
trunk lines on July 26. Rate for round trip, 
fare one way plus $1. 

For Chautauqua program address CHAU- 
TAUQUA {[NSTITUT!ON, CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 
For particular information write 

Rev. WiLtt1am CHANNING BROWN, 
Box 174, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Old Testament Catechism. 


Thinking that these ‘‘Questions on the 
Old Testament’”’ may be of use to individuals 
or Sunday Schools, I present them here in 
this department. They were prepared, pre- 
sumably, by Rev. W. I. Lawrance for the 
Winchester (Mass.) Unitarian Sunday School, 


1. What is our book of religion called? 
The Bible. 

2. Of what two parts is the Bible com- 
posed? The Old Testament: and the New 
Testament. 

3. How many books are there in the Old 
Testament? Thirty-nine. 

4. How many books are there in the New 
Testament? ‘Twenty-seven. 

5. Into what classes may the books of the 
Old Testament bedivided? Histories, poems, 
prophecies. 

6. Name the seventeen historical books. 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 Samuel, 
2 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 Kings, 1 Chronicles, 
2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 

7. What are the first five books called? 
The Pentateuch., 

8. What does-the book of Genesis contain? 
Stories of the Creation, the Fall, the Flood, 
and the Tower of Babel, and an account of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 

g. What does the book of Exodus contain ? 
The story of Moses, the exodus from Egypt, 
and the giving of the law on Sinai. 

10. What does the book of Leviticus con- 
tain? Many Jewish laws. 

11. How did Jesus sum up the Jewish 
laws? Repeat Matthew xxii. 37 to 4o. 

12, What does the book of Numbers con- 
tain? The history of the Jews from their 
leaving Sinai to their entrance into Palestine. 

13. What does the book of Deuteronomy 
contain? A review of early Jewish history. 

14. Name the three books following the 
Pentateuch. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. 

15. What does the book of Joshua con- 
tain? An account of Jewish wars under 
Joshua, 

16. What does the book of Judges contain? 
An account of Jewish wars under the Judges. 

17. What does the book of Ruth contain? 
An early Jewish story of faithfulness, 

18. What six books tell of the kings of the 
Jews? 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 
Kings, 1 Chronicles, 2 Chronicles. 

19. What great man prepared the Jews 
for the kingdom? Samuel. 
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20. Who were the three great kings? 


Saul, David, and Solomon. 

21, When did Solomon live? 
thousand years before Christ. 

22. What happened after Solomon’s death? 
The kingdom was divided into Israel on the 
north and Judah on the south, _ 

23. How long did Israel last? 
two hundred and forty years. 

24. What then happened? 
stroyed by enemies. — 

25. What happened to Judah? The peo- 
ple were conquered, and carried captive to 
Babylon. 

26. How long did their captivity in Baby- 
lon last? About fifty years. 

27. What great king carried them into 
captivity? Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon. 

28. What great king permitted them to 
return to Jerusalem? Cyrus, king of Persia. 

29. What books tell of the life in Babylon 
and the return to Jerusalem? Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Esther. 

30. What was the political condition of the 
people after the return to Jerusalem? They 
remained subject to the Persians. 

31. Name the next five books. 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Songs, 

32. What does the book of Job contain? 
A dramatic poem. 

33. What does the book of Psalms con- 
tain? ‘The hymns of the Jewish Church. 

34. What does the book of Proverbs con- 
tain? A collection of Jewish sayings. 

35. What does the book of Ecclesiastes 
contain? -A sermon. 

36. What does the Song of Songs contain? 
A dramatic poem. 

37. What are the next five books called? 
The greater prophets. ; 

38. Name them. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Lamentations, Daniel. The last two 
are often classed by themselves. 

39. What are the last twelve books of the 
Old Testament called? The minor prophets, 

40. When were the Old Testament books 
collected together? A short time before the 
birth of Jesus. 

41. From what books do we learn about 
the Jews from the close of the Old Testa- 
ment to the beginning of the New Testament ? 
From the Apocrypha. 

42. Where can we find these books? . In 
all Catholic Bibles and in some Protestant 
Bibles, 

43. How long did the Jews remain sub- 
ject to Persia? Until the conquest of Alex- 
ander the Great, in 333 B.c. 

44. Who then ruled them? The Syrians. 

45. Who freed them from the Syrians? A 
family of Jewish priests, called the Maccabees, 

46. Who then conquered them, and tre- 
mained their masters until the time of Jesus? 
The Romans. Epwarp A. Horron, 
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conditions. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports and notices should be sent to 
her. During July the office will be open Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays from 9g to 1 and from 2 to 5.] 


Isles of Shoals Meeting. 


While no preparations for a formal program 
had been made by the young people, an 
audience of about fifty gathered in the Stone 
Meeting-house at noon on Thursday, July 11, 
and held an interesting albeit a brief meeting. 
_ Mr. Harold G. Arnold, the president, in 
calling the audience together, said it was to 
be a most informal gathering of our Unitarian 
young people, where they could talk together 
among themselves, ask questions, give and 
receive advice. Mr. Arnold called attention 
to the fact that at the annual meeting in 
May it was decided to publish a calendar, 
and he advised any having suggestions in 
regard to such a publication to make them 
now, and not when too late. ‘The fair to be 
held three days next autumn was brought 
again to the notice of the delegates, and the 
attendance of all union members and their 
friends, especially those around Boston, 
urged. The addition of more life members 
was advocated, as well as the help that early 
paid dues means to the National Union. 
The increased strength of the National Union 
depends on the amount of work the local 
unions do, and, to do its work most effectively, 
the National Union must have funds. Now, 
too, is the time to prepare next year’s pro- 
grams and to carefully consider ways and 
means. 

From the roll-call of unions by the secre- 
tary, representatives from five States and 
eighteen unions, aggregating a total of about 
thirty delegates, were found to be present. 

Reports of these different societies were 
given briefly, showing the ups and downs, 
the work done and contemplated. One 
delegate reiterated the suggestion that was 
offered by the National Secretary in her an- 
nual printed report, that each union make 
it a point to secure two life members before 
another year, and it is earnestly hoped that 
this suggestion may bear fruit. 

Many of the unions were found to have 
special committees on service, and are doing 
excellent work along this line. One repre- 
sentative thought more Cheerful Letter work 
might be taken up; and certainly this is 
something worth careful consideration by 
any society that is looking about for some 
special work to do.. 

Rey. John H. Holmes of New York, being 
called upon for remarks, spoke in a general 
way with regard to the work of the unions. 
He had always thought he should like to 
write a book on “‘Lost, Strayed, or Stolen, 
- or the Trials and Tribulations of a Union.” 
Mr. Holmes said that the problem of age 
seemed a most embarrassing one for the 
unions to solve. It is difficult to say who 
is young, where the line is to be drawn be- 
tween the older young and the younger 
young, or if any line at all need be drawn. 
He once prepared a paper on ‘“‘The Duties 
and Responsibilities of Young People” that 
he found inexpedient to present to the 
union he was asked to address, simply be- 
cause every one in the audience before him 
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was no longer young in years. Instead he 
gave his morning’s sermon. 

The problem of the source of supply is 
another of the perplexities that confront us. 
In many unions there are none to take the 
places of those that marry or go away from 
home. ‘The wish then comes that we might 
administer to the older friends among us 
an elixir similar to that given to King Dodo 
in the opera. 

Then another problem—that of the rela- 
tion of the minister to his union—is a most 
vital one. In his former parish Mr, Holmes 
said that he had ever been led to feel that the 
minister was really indispensable. He urged 
our young people to learn to harbor their 
own resources and exert their powers, 
independent of whomever might be the 
minister. He repeated what he gave utter- 
ance to at the annual meeting,—that this was 
not a time to turn backward, but to go for- 
ward, making a stand towards helping our 
denomination. In order to accomplish this, 
we need ambition and faith. We can hardly 
realize what it means for a union out West to 
receive even $300 from Eastern friends, but, 
when we give this much or any substantial 
sum, it shows the real power we can exert. 
Any timid, half-hearted policy was depre- 
cated. ‘There is one policy for every individ- 
ual union to adopt, and that is to end every 
year without one copper in its treasury. 
Thus is given an incentive for another 
year’s work ‘This is the policy of a great 
majority of our Women’s Alliances to-day, 
and they are doing the most effective work 
of any organization in the denomination. 
Hence some revolution of sentiment with 
regard to this point is needed among our 
young people’s societies. 

Let us have faith, then, said the speaker, 
to move forward, to exert all the strength we 
have. He would like to see us expend 
$500 on missionary work instead of $300. 
Thus we were urged to hold to our spirit of 
courage and good cheer, our faith in our- 
selves and the cause which we represent, by 
meeting together, and so achieving results of 
which we have dreamt. After one or two 
brief remarks by others present as to the 
work in which our young people might en- 
gage, the meeting closed with repeating the 
Mizpah benediction. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service, July 21, will be conducted at 10.30 
A.M. by Dr. William Everett. 


At the Union Church at Nahant the Sun- 
day morning service, July 21, will be con- 
ducted at 11 a.m. by Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers of Cambridge. 


At  Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, July 21, will be conducted 
at 11 A. M. by Dean William W. Fenn of the 
Harvard Divinity School. 


Churches. 


HIGHLAND Sprincs, VA.—The Unitarian 
Society here has exchanged its church prop- 
erty on Kalmia Avenue for a commodious 
hall centrally located on a desirable lot at 
the corner of Main Street and Fern Avenue. 
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A new church will be erected on the front of 
the lot in the near future, after which the 
hall will be used for entertainments, etc. 
A union service was held in the new building, 
“Unity Hall,’’ on Sunday, June 23, when the 
Richmond congregation worshipped with 
that of Highland Springs. A pleasing feat- 
ure of this, as of all recent services, was the 
excellent music discoursed by the recently 
organized Unitarian orchestra. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday a union service of the two 
congregations was held in Richmond, at 
which the pastor, Mr. John L. Robinson, 
took leave of his people for the summer. Mr. 
Robinson’s vacation plans include a course 
of study at the Summer School of Theology 
at Harvard and other educational work, 
He will also devote some time to the col- 
lecting of funds for the much-needed par- 
sonage in Richmond. Services will be re- 
sumed at Highland Springs and at Rich- 
mond in September. 


Educational 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 

MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
oe ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Princifal, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and_business. hes boys in separate buiid- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. HITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Boston University 


Metropolitan advantages of every kind 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


Individual 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, including 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Next door 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museum. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 


Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. 


Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street. 


Graduate Department. Opens:Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests*2.much needed te 
meet increasing demands. ie 


= LUIS 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Wm. H. Slocum, 7yeas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 


277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. 


An admirer told Whistler that one of his 
paintings reminded him of Velasquez. ‘Yes,” 
said Whistler, “but why drag in Velasquez ?”’ 


At a recent examination in one of the Ded- 
ham schools the question was asked, ‘‘What 
are some of the most noted plays of Shakes- 
peare?”’ ‘This answer was given: “<Famlet, 
‘Macbeth,’ “The Tempest,’ ‘As You Like It,’ 
and ‘As ye Sow.’”’ 


Tommy: “I wonder why the words is 
spelled in such a funny way?” Jimmy: 
‘Cause they was made in the first place by 
the school-teachers, and they made ’em so’s 
they would have to be hired to teach how to 
spell ’em.’’—Selected. 


At one time Dr. Baillie, after listening 
to a long story of her ailments from a lady 
who was so little ill that she intended to go 
to the opera that night, left the room with a 
sigh of relief. He had just got downstairs 
when he was called back. “‘ Doctor,’ feebly 
asked'the lady, “may I, on myreturn to-night, 
eat a few oysters?’ ‘‘Yes ,ma’am,”’ roared 
the doctor, “‘shells and all!’’ 


Vincent was too garrulous in school to 
please his teachers. At last the head-master 
decided to mention the lad’s faults upon the 
monthly report. So the next report to his 
father had these words: ‘‘Vincent talks a 
great deal.’ Back came the report by mail 
duly signed, but with this written in red ink 
under the comment, “You ought to hear 
his mother.””—Boston Record. 


The professor of mathematics, the father 
of a bright boy, took a nap one afternoon. 
He had not been asleep long when his wife 
heard the most heartrending groans and 
found him sitting face in his hands. ‘‘What 
is the matter, dear,’’ asked Mrs. K. “I’ve 
had the most horrible dream,” the professor 
replied. “I dreamed that our Charley was 
a minus quantity under the radical sign, and I 
couldn’t get him out!’’—Exchange. 


A Cambridge Sophomore, whose family 
residence is close by town, invited a chum to 
go and use his room after rather a late dance 
in the same neighborhood. He was not going 
to it, but gave his friend the pass-key to his 
father’s house, and described the geography 
of the place, so that it would be easy to find 
the chamber. The young man felt his way 
to the empty bedroom, had a comfortable 
night, and repaired to the dining-room next 
morning, presenting to the family, to which 
he was a total stranger, a card which had 
been given him by his friend, the son of 
the household, inscribed, ‘‘Good for one 
breakfast. A. B.”’—Time and the Hour. 


The garden of Dr. Radcliffe, a famous 
seventeenth-century physician, adjoined 
the grounds of Sir Godfrey Kneller, the king’s 
chief painter. A door in the wall made easy 
communication between his majesty’s doctor 
and the artist. Some of the doctor’s work- 
men, however, littered up the artist’s beauti- 
ful flower-beds and roused his anger. He 
sent word to his neighbor that, if the thing 
continued, he would have the door bricked 
up, ‘Sir Godfrey can do what he pleases 
with that door so long as he doesn’t paint it!” 
retorted Doctor Radcliffe. ‘Did my good 
friend say that?” remarked Sir Godfrey, 
when the slap at his profession was repeated 
to him. ‘“‘Well, go tell him that I’ll take 
anything from him but}physic.”’ 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Fanvin a907..0sec esse 
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38,824,520.39 
$4,002,398.41 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies. Annual 
cash distributions. Values endorsed as provided by Mas- 
sachusetts statute. Any information cheerfully given. 
BER F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
J. A. BARBEY, 1a : 
WILLIAM F. DAVIS, 5 Asst: Secretaries. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 
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OUR 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school] Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. _ Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Prizcifal, Exeter, N.H. 


Homelike Hotels 
Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes 
$4 to $10 a Week 


_'Summer Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to 100 points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c. stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A.,360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


In Vermont 
And on Shores of 
Lake Champlain 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL Edited b 

Rev. Cas. W. Wenprr. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 Cente. 

Geo. H. Ellis — Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

per conde Young People’s Religious Union, as Beacon 
«» Boston, 


HURCH 


BWARPETS 


_AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


658 W. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


ASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, PH.D., Head Master 
a a 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Colle: Tae 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. ners 
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